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CHAPTER L 

/ 

CHILDHOOD AND EAJtL^ LIFL.- 

« 

Samuel Jornhon was born in in 1709. Hit» 

fatiicr, i\l ichaelJ ohimon, was a bookseller, liighly ri'spected 
bV the cathedral clergy, and lor a tiin(‘ suHiciently prosperous 
to be a magistrate of the town, and, in the year of his son’s 
birth, sherilf of tlie county. He opened a bookstall on 
market-days at iieighliouring towns, including Pirniingliani, 
which was as yet unable to mainbiin a separate booksellei. 
The tradesman often exaggerates the prejudices of tlieclasfe 
whose wants ho su])})lies, and Michael Johnson was pro- 
bably a more devoted High ( Uiurchnian and Tory than 
many of the cathedral clergy themselves. He reconciled 
himself with difficulty to taking the oaths against the 
exiled dynasty. He was a man of consitierable mental 
and phys^fflii power, buf tormented by hypochondriacal 
tendencies. His son inherited* a share both of liis constitu- 
tion and of his principles. J..oug afterwards ISamuel asso- 
ciated with ids childish days a faint but solemn recollection 
[)f a lady in diamonds and long black hood. IJie lady 

n 
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was Queen Anne, to whom, in ccJmplianoo^with a super- 
stition just d^^ing a natural death, he had been taken by 
his mother to be touched for the king’s evil. The touch 
was ineflectual. Perhaps, as Boswell suggested, he ought to, 
have been presented to the genuine heirs of the Stuarts in 
Pome. Disease and superstition had thus s*nod by his 
cradle, and they never quitted him during life. The de- 
mon of liypochoiidria was always lying in wait for him, 
and could he exorcised for a time only by hard work or 
social excitement. Of this we shall Iw'ar enough ; but it 
may be as well to suifi up at once some of tiiu j^nysical 
cliaracieristics whicli marked him tlirougli life and greatly 
influenced liis career. 

The disease had scarred aibl disfigured features other- 
wise regular and always impres'sive. It had seiiously 
injured his eyes, enthely destroying, it seems, the sight of 
one. lie could not, it is said, distinguisli a friend’s face 
Imlf a yaid off, and pictures were to him meaningless 
})atchcs, in which he could never see the resemblance to 
their objects. The statement is perhaps exaggerated ; for 
he could see enough to condemn a portrait of himself. 
He expressed some annoyance when Keyiiolds had painted 
him with a pen held close to his eye ; and protested that 
he would not be handed down to posterity as “ blinking 
Sam.” It seems that habits of minute attention atonefd in 
some degree for this natural defect. Boswell tells us how 
Johnson once corrected him as to the precise shape of a 
mountain ; and Mrs. Thralc says that he was a close and 
exacting critic of ladies’ dress,, even to the accidental 
position of a riband. He co'ald even lay down sestlndical 
canons upon such niatters. He reproved her for wearing 
a dark dress as unsuitable to a “ little creature,” ‘‘ WliJit,” 
he asked, “ have not all insects gay colours ?” Ilis insen- 
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si1)ility to inuj^ic wa^i even inoro«pronoiinct‘(] jlian Ins (Lil- 
noss of sight. On hearing it said, in i^rniso of a inusica] 
porfornianec, that it A*'as in any case diliicnlt, his feeling 
coiiiment was, “I wish it had l>oon inipossihle ! ** 

The queer convulsions hy which he amazed all heh older s 
were prohaltly connected with his cLiseasc, though he and 
Iv(‘ynolds ascribed them simply to habit. AVlion entering 
a doorway with his blind companion, Miss AVilliams, Ije 
woidd suddenly desett her on the stop in order to “whirl 
and twist ijl)out ’* ii? strange gesticidgtions. The perform- 
ance partook of the nature of a supersUlious ceremonial, 
lb; would stop in a street or the middle of a room to go 
through it correctly. On^*e^he collected a laughing mob 
in Twickenham meadows by Ids aniics ; his hands imitat- 
ing the motions of a jockey riding at full speed and his foot 
twisting in and out to make lieels and toes touch alter- 
nately. Jie presently sat down and to(.k out a Grotms 
Dn Verifafe, over which he “seesawed’^ so violeiitly that 
the mob ran back to sec what was the matter. Once in 
such a tit he suddenly twisted off the shoe of a lady who 
sat by liim. Sometimes he seemed to bo obeying some 
bidden impulse, wbicli commanded him to touch every post 
in a street or tread on the centre of every j)aviiig-stone, 
and^AYould return if liis task had not Leon accurately 
performed. 

In spite of such oddities, he Avas not only possessed 
of ])hysical power corresponding to his great height and 
massive st ajjj re, hut was something of a proficient at ath- 
letic exercises. He wa5 conversant Avith the theory, at 
least, of boxing; a knoAvledge probably acquired from an 
uncle Avho kojit the ring at Sinithfield for a year, and Avas 
never beaten in boxing or wrestling. His constitutional 
fearlessness would have made him a formidable antagonist. 
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Hawkins describes the oak staff, six l\M^t in length and in- 
creasing from one to three inches indiaiin^t'^T, wliich lay ready 
to liis hand when he expech*d an attack from Macj)herson 
of Osbian ceh'hrity. Once he is said to have taken uj) a 
chair at tlie theatre upon which a man had seated himself 
daring his temporary *abseiR5^, and to ha\e tC)ssed it and 
its occupant bodily into the pit. lie would swim into 
2 )oolb said to be dangerous, beat huge dogs into j)oace, 
cliiid) tiees, and even run races and jump gates Once at 
least he v/ent out foxhunting, and thoiTgh he desjjisod the 
amusement, was deeply touched by the coinplimentaiy 
asseitioii that ho rode as well as the most illitmate fellow 
in England. JVihajjs the most whiinsiial i)f his jHutuini- 
ancos wlien, in his fifty-lifth year, he went to the tu]» 
of a high hill with his fiiend Langton. ‘‘ 1 have not had. 
y I'oll for a long tiine’’^ said the gie.it lexicograpluT Mid 
denly, and, after deliberately eniiitying his ]>ockets, he 
hud himself parallel to the edge of the hill, and descended, 
turning over and over till ho came to the hoitom. Vvh 
may hidievc, as Mrs. Thrale remarks upon his jumpiu. 
over a stool to show that In* was not tiri'd hy liis huntin. 
tliat hi^ ]}erfor malices in this kind wen* so strange and 
nneonth that a fear for the safety of hi-: hones (pienehed 
the sp(‘etator’s tendency to langh. 

In siicli a strange ease was imprisoned one of the nio^t 
vigorous intellects of the time. Vast shengih hampered 
hy clumsiness and associated with griiwous disease, dee]» 
and massive powers of feeling limited hy narrow though 
acute perceptions, were charactt\i*istic both of soul and 
hotly. These pecidiarities were manifested from his earh 
infancy. !Miss Seward, a typical specimen of the pio- 
vincial preciciise, attempted to trace them in an epitaph 
which he was said to have written at the age of three.. 
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IJoro Ties "ood ma£?ter diK’lc# 

Whom Samuel Johnson trod on ; 

If it ha^ lived, it»had been f?ood luck, 
l<''or then wo had had an odd one, 

I'lie verges, however, were reiijly made hy Ins father, 
wlu) jxisscd them oil’ as ilic child’s, and illustrate nothing 
out the paternal vanity. Jn fact the hoy was reganled 
as something of a.n infant prodigy. Ilis great powers of 
memory, filiaracterisuc of a mind singularly retentivci of 
all impressions, were early developid. lie seemed to learn 
hy inhiition. Tndohmee, as in his after life, alternated 
with brief ellbri s of sii-enuous exertion. His want of sight 
])revented him from sharing wi the ordinary childisli sports ; 
and one of his great ])le;xsnres was in reading old romances 
— a taste whicli he rehiincd through life. J>oys of this 
temperament are goiiernlly despised hy their hilows ; hut 
fjohnsoif seems to ]ia\(', had the power of enforcing the 
Hispect of ]iis com]>aiii()jis. d’hreo of the lads used to come 
for him in the morning and carry him in triumph to school, 
seated upon tlie slioulders of one and supjxu'ted on each 
side hy his companions. 

After learning to ri ad at a dame-school, and from a 
certain Tom llrown. of whom it is only rc'corded that he 
puidished a s]a‘]ling-hook and dedicated it to the Universe, 
young Samuel wa^ sent to the Lichfield Grammar Sehool, 
and was afterwar<ls, fur a short time, apparently in the 
cliaractcr of pnpil- teacher, at the school of Stourbridge, in 
Worceshj^'hiro. A good deal of Latin was whipped int o 
him,” and though lie C(>mplained of the excessive severity 
of two of his t(^achers, he was ahvays a •believer in the 
virtues of tln^ rob. A eliild, he said, who is flogged, “gets 
his fiisk, and there’s an end on’t ; whereas hy exciting 
emtllation and comparisons of, sujieriorily, you lay the 
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foundations cf lasting ini.^cliiof ; you ‘‘make brothers and 
sisters hate each oilier.” In jjractico, ‘indeed, this stern 
disei^dinarian seems to liave been Specially indulgent to 
children. Tlie menioiy of his own sorrows made him 
value their li.'iiijiiness, and he rejoiced gi'catly^ when he at 
last persuddod a sclioolmaster to remit the old-fasJiioned 
holuhiy-idsk. 

Johnson loft scliool at sixteen and spent two years at 
home, j)i()l)a])Jy in h;arning his hitlnjr’s busihess. This 
seems to have been tl\c chief jieriod of Ids stiidVs. Long 
afterwards he said'that lie knew almost as much at eighteen 
us ho did at the age of lifty-lhriic — the date of the rem.'irk. 
II is fatljers .shop^^ould giveddin many opportunities, and 
he devoured what came in his V'ay with the undiscrimi- 
nating eagerness of n young student. His intellectual 
resembled his physical apjietite. He gorged books. He 
tore the hearts out ol' them, but did not study systemad- 
cally. T)o you read books through 'i he asked •indignantly 
of some one who cxpi'cted from him such supei erogatory 
labour. His memory miabled him to accumulate great 
stores of a desultory and unsystematic knowdedge. fcSome- 
how he became a finci Latin sidiolar, though m‘vtir lii'st- 
raie as a tijvcian. The direction of his studies was partly 
detcM’miiKul liy the discovery of a folio of Petrarch, 1^ ing 
on a shelf wIku’c hr* was looking for apjdes ; and one of his 
earli(;st literary })lans, never carried out, was an edition of 
J^olitian, wdth a history of Latin poetry from tin* t,ime of 
l^etrarch. When he went to the University aV the end of 
this ])eriod, he was in ]>o&ses*don of a veiy unusual amount 
of reading. 

[Meanwhile he was beginning to feel the pressure of 
poverty. His father’s atlairs wtjro probably getting into 
disorder. One anecdote,— it ih one which it is ditlicult, 
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to read witliout emotion — refers to this pCriod. Many 
years afterwards, ‘jolmson, -worn Ly disease and the hard 
stj’iiggle of life, was staying at Liclilield, where a few old 
liiends still survived, hut in which every street must have 
revived th(^ memories of tl^e maijy who liad long since 
gone over to the mn jority. ITc was missed one morning 
at breakfast, and did not return till suj)})er-time. Tiieii 
he told how Ids time. had been jxassed. On that day fifty 
\^oars befor?, his fa^ier, confined by illness, had bogged him 
1-0 take hi f place to sell books at asbi51 at Uttoxeter. Pride 
made him refuse. “ To do away with tlie sin of this dis- 
•bcdience, I this day went in a post-chaise to Uttoxeter, 
md going into the market i?t the time of high business, 
uncovered my head and .stood with it bare an hour before 
the stall which my father had forraerly used, exposed to 
the sneers of the standers-by and the inclemency of the 
vwjather ; a penance by which I trust I have propitiated 
Heaven fo]>this only instance, I believe, of contumacy to 
my lather.” If the anecdote illustrates the touch of 
■>u]>erstition in Johnsoifs mind, it reveals too that sacred 
ch'pth of tenderness wdiich ennobled his character. No 
lonentance can ever wipe out the past or make it be as 
though it had not been; but the remorse of a fine cha> 
i<(c^er may be ti'ansmuted into a permanent source of 
iii)bler views of life and the 'world. 

There are difficulties in determining the circumstances 
and duration of Johnson's stay at Oxford. Ho began 
r*^sideneo*11t Pembroke ^College in 1728. It seems pro- 
bable that he received som« assistance from a gentle- 
man -whose son took him as companion, and from the 
clefgy of Lichfield, to wdiom his father was known, 
and -vidio -were a-vvare of the son's talents. Possibly 
Jjis (college assisted him ’during part of the time. It 
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is certain "that « ho left without taking a degree, 
thougli lie prohahly resided for nearly three years. It 
is certain, also, that his father’s bankruptcy made his 
stay diflicult, and that the period must have been one of 
trial. 

* Tlie chect of the Oxford re.^idonce U2)on Johnson’s mind 
Avas characteristic. Tlie lad already siiHercd from the 
attacks of melancholy, which sometimes drove him to the 
borders of insanity. At Oxford, kaw’s Serious Call 
gave him the wstrong iVligious imjnessions Avliiclt remained 
through life. Ikit he does not s(*eni to have Ix'oii regfirded 
as a gloomy or a religions youth by his c(>ntemj)oraries. 
When told in after years tluit he had been described as a 
" gay and frolicsome bdloAV,” he (.‘ejdied, Ah ! sir, 1 Avas 
mad and violent. It- A^^as bitterm'ss Avhich they mistook 
for frolic. 1 Avas miserably poor, and I thought +o light 
my AA^ay In my literature and my Avit ; so I disT'-gardSd 
all })o\ver and all aidhority.” Though a hearty su])2)orter 
of authority in ])rinei])le, Johnson A^^•ls distinguished 
through life hy the strongest S]>irit of personal indepen- 
dence and sell -respect. He held, too, the sound doct rim*, 
deplored hy his res2)cclable biographer IlaAvkins, that th(‘ 
scholar’s life, like the (Ihristiaii’s, levelled all distinctions 
of rank. When an olli cions benefactor put a ])air of iieAv 
shoes at his door, Ik*. throAv them aAvny A\u'th indignation. 
He seems to have treated his tutors Avith a contemjd Avhich 
EosAvell politely attributed to “great fortitude of mind,” 
but Johnson himself set doAvn “stark inst^lisilnlity.’' 
The life of a pDi)r student ift not, one may fear, cA^en yet 
exempt from inuch bitterness, and in those days the 
nosition was far more wSeiTile than at nresent. Th;e ser- 
vitors and sizars had much to bear from richer companions. 
A proud melancholy lad, conscious of great powers, had. 
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to witli liard lOlmUs, ancf incd »fco mopet Ui<‘iii h} 

rf.'luriiing scorn for^scorn. 

Suck distresses, lioKvover, did not shake Johnson’s 
rooted Toryism. lie fully imhihed, if he did not already 
share, tlie strongest prejudices of the place, and his misery 
nev'>.r j)roduced a revolt against the system, though it may 
have fostered insolence to individuals. Three of the most 
eminent men with whom Johnson came in contact in latei 
life, had als^ been students at Oxford. Wesl(iy, his senior 
by six yeav 3 , was a fellow of Lincoln whilst Johnson was 
in undeigraduate, and was learning at Oxford the iieces- 
dly of rousing Ids countrymen irom the redigious lethargy 
into which they had sunk. Have not pride and 
haughtiness of spirit, iii^^patiencc, and peevishness, sloth 
i.nd indolence, gluttony and semsuajity, and ev(;n a pro- 
V'erbial uselessness been objected to us, pcTliaps not always 
l)}iour eiTomies nor wholly without groand?” 8o said 
Wesley, pregching before the University of Oxford in 1744, 
ind the. words in his mouth imply more than the preacher’s 
brmaliry. Adam Smith, Johnson’s jujiior by fourteen 
^^ears, was so impressed by the utter ind i fie rcnce of Oxford 
luthorities to their duties, as to lind in it an a(]iniral)h‘ 
llustration of tlie consequences of the neglect of the triui 
|U‘iiwiples of supply and demand inqdied in the endow- 
ment of learning. Gibbon, his junior by twenty-eight 
y^ears, passed at Oxlbrd the ‘‘most idle, and un])roiitable ” 
months ol’ his whole life ; and was, he said, as willing to 
lisclaiin th^ university for a mother, as she could he to 
fenounce him for a son. Oxford, as judged by these m(*ii, 
was remarkable as an illustration of thef spiritual and 
intellectual decadence of a body which at other times has 
been a centre of great inovenumts of thought. Johnson, 
though he had a rougher e^iperience than any of the three, 
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loved r)xfoi*'l US l^iongli ^hc Lad nOt Loon a harsh step- 
inothcr U) his youtli. Sir, Ikj said fohdly of his college, 
‘‘avo are n, nest of singing-birds/' ‘Most of the strains an^ 
iioAV pretty Avcill forgotten, and some of them must at all 
limes hiiYo. h(ien such as we scarcely associate with thd* 
nightingale. Johnson, however, cherished his college 
friendships, delighted in paying visits to his old university, 
and was dee])ly touched by the academical honours by 
Avhich Oxford long afterwards recognized An eminence 
scarcely fostered l)y its protection. Far from ^sharing the 
doctrines of Adam Smith, he only regretted ‘that the 
universities Avere not rieluT, and expressed a d(‘sire Avhich 
Avill ])(* understood hy adv4>catos of the endoAvmont of 
I'esearch,” that there AA’en* many places of a thousand a 
year at Oxlord. ^ 

On le.iving the University, in 1731, the Avorld Avas all 
l)efore him. His father died in the end of tlid year, sjiid 
Johnson’s Avhole immediate inheritance .>vas lAventy 
pounds. Avas ho to tnrn for daily bread 1 Even 

in those days, most gates Avero barred Avith gold and 
oj)ened hut to golden keys. The greatest chan ci* for a j)Oi)r 
man Avas proha])Iy through the (’Lurch, 'i'ho carecir of 
Waiburtoii, avIio rose from a similar position ti> abisho])rie 
might haA^e been rh^ailcd hy Johnson, and his coniie.xions 
Avith Lichih'ld might, one would suj)pose, have hel})ed 
him to a start. It Avould he easy to speculate upon causes 
Avdiich might have hindered such a career. In later life, ho 
more than once ndused to take orders u^k)!! 4he promise 
of a li\ing. Johnson, as, wo kiioAV him, AA^as a man of 
the Avorld ; tbougli a religious man of the Avoi ld. llei 
represents the secular ratlier than the ecclesiastical type. 
So far as his mode of teaching goes, he is rather a clisciple 
of Socrates than of St., Paul* or AVesloy. According to 
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him, a tavt;m-cn,iir - was ■* me miroiio («. iiuiiRin felicity,” 

and supplied a hettifi’ arena than the jnilpit for the utterance 

ol Ids ines.',a;4e to niairivind. And, though his external 

cii iuinistaiices doiihtless determined his method, there was 

►much in his character w'hich made it congenial. Jolinstm’s 
• • • . 

religious emotions were such as to make hahitiial re.scu’ve 

almost a saidlaiy necessity. They were dea^jdy coloured 
hy his eauislitutional melancholy. Idairs of death and hell 
were })r()miifhnt in his personal creud. To trade n])()n his 
findings likv a charlatan woiiul have hcen ahhorrent to his 
masculimi character ; and to give them fall and frequent 
uttcuuma^ like a genuine teacher of mankind would have 
he(‘n to imperil his sanity. If he had gone through the 
excitement of a ]\rethodist convm’sion, lie would jirobaLly 
hcA^e einh'd his days in a madhouse. 

Such considerations, hoAvever, were not, one muy guess, 
djs^tiiictry'iiresent to Johnson himself; and the oiler of a 
college fidlo\Vhhip or of private patronage might jiroLahl,^ 
liave altered his careen*, lie might have become aleariuid 
recluse or a struggling Ikirbon Atlamt.. ColJ(‘g(i fellowshijis 
Avere less open to talent then than now, and patrons AV(*re 
never too propitious to the uncouth giant, avIio had to force 
his Avay hy sheer labour, and light for his own hand. Ac- 
cordingly, the young scholar tried to coin his brains into 
money by the, mo.^t depressing and least ho])eful of enqdoy 
iiKiiits. J>y hecoining an usher in a school, he could at least 
turn his talents to account Avith little delay, and that was 
tiie most })i^essing consideration. By one schoolmaster he 
Avas rejected on the grouiid that Ids infirmities Avould ex(iit(^, 
I the ridicule of the boys. Under another he passed some 
months of ‘‘ complicated misery,” and could never tldnk 
of the school Avithout horror and aversion. Binding this 
situation intolerable, he settled iq Birmingham, in 173tl> 
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to 1)0. no; ir tan ol/l sclioOIlcJlow, naTned Jloctor, wiio was 
apj)aiontly Loginniii^^ to j)ractiso as rf surgeon. Johnson 
seonis to liavo. liad some aoquaiid/aiicos among the com- 
fortable famili('s in the neighhourhood ; hut his in(;ans of 
living are ohseure,. Some small lilerary woijv caiiu' in liiA 
way. lie contrihnted (^^sa 3 ^s to a local j)apor, and ti-anslaled 
i l>o(dc of liavels ill Abyssinia. For this, his first pul )li ca- 
tion, lie received live guineas. In 1731 he made ciTtaiii 
)V('itur(!s to C;ive, a London puhlisher, of the r(‘sult of 
which 1 sliall have fo s]»eak ])res(mlly. For t^ie pr(‘sentit 
is prt'lly ele;ir tiait tin* great prohlem of self-support had 
l)(;eTi AM'iw inadeijualely solved. 

Having no laom'y and iiw pros])(‘cts, Johnson naturally 
mai-in'tl. 1310 a1 tractions of tlie lady were not very 
m;'nil(\st to others than her liushand. She was tin* 
widow of a Liimingham imu'cer named Port ( t. ILt age 
at. the time (IToo) of the second marriage was forty -.i-ax, 
the hiidegroom lieing not <jnite twenty -six. Tlio hiu- 
gra]»lH‘r’s e.yc was not fixed upon Johnson till aln r his 
wife’s d(‘ath, and avc have little in the way of authentic 
description ot‘ lier ])(*rson and cliaractiw. (hirrick, who 
liad known liei’, said tluit she was V(Ty fat, with clu^eks 
coloured both by jiaint and cordials, flimsy and fantastic 
in dress and anhcted in her mannc'rs. Slui is said to«Jiave 
treated her husband with some Cfuitiunjit, adopting the 
airs of an anticpniled beauty, wliieb lie returned by 
elaborate deference. Garrick used his womhu’fal powers 
of mimicry to iihake fuii of tlie uncouth caresses of the 
husband, and the courtly f'cauchwc used to provoke tlio 
smiles of bis* audience by repealing Johnson’s assertiom 
that ^‘it was a love-match on both sides.” One incident 
of the W('dding-day was ominous. As the ncwlymuirried 
couple rode back from yburch, ^Vfrs. Johnson showed her 
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spirit hy ivfH'oacking her husband foi- r'^linf^ too fast, and 
then for Ligi^dng bcdiind. Eesolvod “ iidt to be made the 
slave of caprice,” he pushed on briskly till ho was fail•]^ 
out of sight. When s!io rejoined him, as he, of course, 
took care that slie should soon do, she was in tears. Mrs. 

IT 

Johnson appurently knew how to regain supremacy; but 
at any rate, Johnson loved her devotedly during life, au-t 
clung to her memory during a widowhood of more tliau 
thirty year^ as loudly as if they had been the most 
pattern Ihu’o and lu'foiiie of romantic fiction. 

Mdiatever Mrs. JohnsuiJs charms, she seems to hav(‘ 
been a wainuin of good sense and some literary judgment. 
Johnson’s grotesfpic appearance did not prevent Ina* from 
siiying to her daughter on thmr fiist introducliou, ^‘This is 
the most simsible imm T (wer met,” Her praises were, we 
may believe, sw(‘ctcr to him than tliose of the severest 
critics, or the most fervent of personal tlathjrers. Like all 
go(‘Kl men, Johnson loved good ■women, and liked to have on 
linnd a llirta’Lion or two, as warm as might lie within the 
bounds of due decorum. Ihit nothing alfected Lis iidelity 
to his Jetty or displaced her image in his mind. He 
rcinemhered licr in many solemn prayers, and such words 
as “this was tlear J'etty’s hook :” or, “this w.is a jirayei 
wliicli dear Tetty was accustomed to any,” A\erc found 
written hy him in many of her hooks of devotion. 

!Mrs. Johnson had one other recommendation — a fortune, 
namely, of £800 — little enough, even then, as a provisio]] 
for the support of the married pair, but enough to hel]» 
Johnson to* make a fresh start. In 1730, there appeared 
an advertisement in tlie Ge.itleinarts MwjirAna. “ At 
Edial, near Licliheld, in Stallbrdshire, young gentlemen 
are boarded and taught the Latin and Greek languages hy 
Samuel Johnson.” If, as seems probable, Mrs. Johnson’s 
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moiK^y supj>lic(l fiie- funds lor tins vcnturo, it was an 
unlucky spoculatfon. 

,1 ohnson was not fitted to be a peda<:^op,aTe. Success in tli.it 
[)rofcssion implies skill in tin*, management of ])npils, bu 
perhaps still more decidedly in the management of parents 
,Iohnson bad little qualifiaations in either^ way. As ; 
ieatdier bo would probably have been alternately desj)otii 
and over-indulgent ; ami, on tbe (4ber band, a singb 
glance at tbe rough Dominic Sampson would ^)e enough t« 
frighten the ordinary parent olf bis premise's. Very fe^ 
])Uj)ils came, and they seem to have profited little, if a stor 
as told of two of bis [uipils refers to this time. After som 
months of instruction in English history, be asked then 
who liad destroyed the monasteries? On(‘ of llunn gavciii 
ansvv(u*; the other replied ‘SL'Sus Christ.” Johnson, how 
ev(U*, could boast of one eminent pupil in Ik'ivid Carrie.k 
tliough, by Carric^k’s account, his master was of litU:^ sei vice 
exc(‘pt as affording an (‘xcelleiit mark for his early powers of 
ridicule. Tbe school, or academy,” faibnl after a year and 
a half ; and Johnson, once more at a loss foi* (‘injdoyinent, 
resolved to try the great experiment, made s(» oflen and so 
ofUm unsuccessfully. lie left Li(dilield to seek his bu’tmie 
in London. Carrick accompani(‘d him, and the two 
hronght a common letter of introduction to tlie master of 
an ac.adi'iny from Oilbert Walmsley, registrar of the^’lh't'- 
rogative Court in Lichfield. Long afterwards Johnson 
took an opportunity in the of the Poets, of cxjiressing 
his warm regard for the memory of his early fibuid, to 
whom he had hecn recommended hy a comniuiiily of 
literary tastes, in spite oL party dilferenees and great 
inequality of age. Walmsley saj^s in his letter, tliat one 
Johnson ” is about to accompany Oaryick to London, in 
order to try his fate with a tragedy and get himself cm- 
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in trail .‘elation. Jollnson, lie adds, “ is a v< ry good 
scliolar and poet, anti I liavo great hopes -will turn out a 
line tragedy writer. ” 

The letter is dated March 2nd, 1737. Defore recording 
what is known of his early career thus started, it will ho 
well to take (^glance at the gejieral c^ondition of the pro- 
fession of Literature in England at tin's period. 
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LiTEBAUY CAREEI^. 

“ No man but a blocldicud,” said Jolinsoii, ‘‘ever wrote 
excejjt lor luoiioy.” Plie doctrine is, of course, perii'ctly 
r»utray;eous, and s])e< i.illy ualculited to sliock peo])le who 
like to keep it for tlu'ir juivate ,use, instead of proclaiming 
it in public. J>at it is a good expression of that huge con- 
tempt for tlie foi)pcj’y of liigh-flown sentiment which, as is 
not uncommon with .Joliason, passes into sometiimg which 
would be cynical if it were not half-humorous. In this 
(jase it implies also the contempt of the professional for 
the amateur. Johnson despised gentlemeji who dabbled 
ill his craft, as a man whose life is devoted to music or 
2^ainting despises tlie ladies and gentlemen who treat those 
arts as fashionahle afcomplislmients. An author was, 
according to him, a man who turned out Ixjoks as a brick- 
laycu' turns out houses or a tailor coats. JSo long as he 
supplied a good article and got a fair price, he was a fool 
to grumhle, and a humbug to affect loftier motives. 

Johnson was not the lirst professional author, in this sense, 
but perhaps the first man who inade the profession respect- 
able. The piincipal habitat of authors, in liis age, was 
Grub Street — a region which, in later years, has ceased to 
be ashame d of itself, and has adopted Aie more pretentious 
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name Eoliemia. -Tlio original Grub Str^eet, it is said, first 
became associated with aiitlforsliip during tbe increase 
of iiamplilot literature, prodiieaal by the civil vairs. Fox, 
the niartyrologist, wa* one of its original iidiabita,nts. 
Another of its heroc's was a certain Mr. Welby, of wlioin 
tbe sole reco*! is, that he “ liyed theiT forty years without 
being s(*en of any.” In fact, it was a region of ]iol(\s and 
corners, calculated to illustrate that great advantage of 
London life^whiidi a friend of Loswcirs described by say- 
ing, that a man coi*ld there be always close to his bur- 
row.” The “burrow” which received the Inckless wight, 
was indeed no pleasant refuge. Since poor Green, in the 
earliijst generation of dramatists, bought his “ groat’s wort! i 
of wit ^vith a million of re])(‘nt.ance,” too many-of his 
Im thren had troddiui tlt(^ path which led to hopeless 
misery or death in a tavern brawl. •The history of men 
who In'i^l ^to support themselves by their pwiis, is a record 
of •almost univ(‘rsal gloom. The names of Spenser, of 
Butler, and t)f Otway, are enough to remind us that even 
warm cont(‘m])orary recognition was not cmaigh to ra,ise 
an author above the f(‘ar of dying in want of neci'ssaries. 
The two great dictators of litoratnre, Ben Jonsoii in the 
earlier and I )iyden in the later ])art of tlie c^-ntury, only 
kept their heads above water by lielp of the laureate’s pit- 
tance* though reckl(‘ss im[)rndence, encouragi'd by the 
precarious life, was the caiisi^ of much of their sn fieri rigs. 
Patronage gave hut a litful resource, and the author could 
hope at most hut an occasional crust, flung to liim from 
provided tables. 

In the hap])y days of Queer# Aunc, it is true, there had 
been a gleam of prosperity. ]\rany * autfiors, Addison, 
Coifgreve, Swift, o,nd others of less name, had won by 
their jicns not only temporary profits hut permanent 
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l)]a,ccs. Thn wliicli caiiio into powoi* at tlio Revolu- 
tion was willing for a tiiiu*, to share some of the public 
palroiiage with men distinguished for intell(‘ctual cmi- 
iieiiCL. ratroiiiigc was liberal when tluj funds came out 
of other men’s ])och(‘ls. But, as the s^^stem ol party* 
government develojied, it soon became evidmit that this 
mvulv(‘d a waste of ])ower. There, were enough ]>olitical 
])artisans to ahsnvh all the comfort aljle sinecures to he 
had; and such mon(*y as was still spent upciu literature, 
was given in retinai for S(U‘vices (Mjuall**/ degrading to giver 
and receiver. Nor did the patronage of literatau'o reach 
the ])oor iidiahitants of (Iruh Strcnjt. Addison’s ])oeticaj 
]H)wer might suggest or justify tin*, gift of a jd.ice from 
his (degaiit fricjids ; hut a mail like I >t‘. Foe;, who really 
looked to his pen for great jiart of his daily subsistence, 
was below the region' of such priz(‘S, and was obliged in later 
years not only to write inferior ho*)ks for muin»‘'y, hut to 
sell himself and act as a spy ui>oii his fellows. One great 
man, it is true, made an in<le])eud(‘nce by lilerature. Bo]je 
received some £8000 for his translation of tlomcr, by tlie 
then popular mode of subscription — a kind of eoiuproiiiis(5 
between the systems of patronuge and jmblic support. But 
his success caused little jdeasure in Grub ^Street. No love 
was lost between the poet and the dwellers in this dismal 
region. Pope was its deadli(‘st enemy, and carried on an in- 
ternecine warfare with its inmates, which has enriched our 
language with a great satire, hut which wasted his jiowers 
upon low objects, and tempted him into disgraceful artifices. 
The life of the unfortunate vicliuis, pilloried in the Dun- 
dad and accused of the un 2 )arJonahle sins of poverty and 
dependence, was too often one which might have extorted 
sympathy even from a thin-skinned poet and critic. 

Illustrations of the manners and customs of that Grub 
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Street of wliicli Jdlmspn was to become an inmate arc only 
too abundant. The. best writers of llic day could tell of 
bardsliips eiiduri'-d in that dismal region. Jtichardson 
Av»‘iit on the sound principle of kceiung his shop that his 
^hop might lve(!p him. But the other great novijlists of 
the century Ifiue jiainted from life* the miseries of an 
author’s existence. Fielding, Smollett, and (Joldsmith 
have d(;scril)ed tlui poor wretches with a vivid force which 
gives sadness J:o the reffection that each of those great men 
was drawing upon life own cx])erienci;, and that they each 
died in distress. Tin*. Cns’c af Aathorji hij rrofession 
to quote the title of a ]>amphlet hy ltal])h, was indeed a 
vT'ctched one, when the greatest of their ninuher had an 
incessant struggle to ke(‘p the wolf from the door.* The 
life of an aiithoi re.hemhlecf the proverbial exisUmce of the 
liying-fish, ehased by enemies in sea 5nd in air; he oidy 
I'scajicd -R .an the slavery of the hookscller’s garret, to ily 
from the haililf or rot in the debtor’s ward or the sjmngiiig- 
house. ]\raiiy*sli’ange half-pathetic and half-ludicrous anec- 
dotes survive to lecidl the sorrows and the recklessness of 
the luckless sci ihhltu’s who, like one of Johnson’s acquain- 
tance, “lived ill London and hung loose upon society.” 

There was Samuel lu)yse, for example, whoso poem on 
the Dcitu is quoted with high jmiise hy Fielding. Once 
Johnson had generously exerted himself for his comrade in 
misery, and collected enough money hy sixpences to get 
the poet’s clothes out of pawn. Two days alter wards, 
Boyse had siieiit the money and was found in Led, covered 
only with a blanket, through two holes in which ho passed 
his arms to Avrito. Boyse, it appears, Avheii stiU in this posi- 
tion would lay out his last half-guinea to buy truffles and 
mushrooms for his last scrap of beef. Of another scribbler 
Johifson said, “ I honour Derrick for his strength of mind, 
c 2 
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One ni^lit avIk h /I'l^yd (anotlirr ])oar aiA.lior) avlis wander- 
ing a])outtlie Mi'eets at iiigiit, he fuiin/l Derrick last asleep 
upon a hulk. Upon being siitjd(‘iily awaked, Derrick 
stjirt‘d up ; ‘ jNIy dear Uluyd, I am sorry to s (‘0 you in this 
destiUite state; Avill you go home with me 1< > my hKhjuKjt^?' '* 
Authors in such c ire urns taitces might he loT*e(‘d into such 
a wonderlul ('oniract as that which is re])orted to have 
Ix'en drawn up hy one Gardner with Itolt and Christopher 
Smart. "J hey wer(‘. to write a moifthly niisc^illany, sold at 
&i\j)enre, and to have a third of tin* jholits ; hut they Averc 
to write*, nothii|g else, and the contract was to last for 
ninety-nine yeaix Johnson himself .-summed uj) the trade 
upon (‘aitli hy tlie linos in Avhieh Virgil desenhes the 
entrance to hell ; tints translatc'd ]^y l)j‘ydcii : — 

.lu-t in the ghto aitfl in the jaws of lioll, 
lU'A'('ngcrul eare*'’ nial sullen soirows dwell. 

And pjde djsea'^es and i-ejnninec ae<‘, ' 

tVaiit, fear, {Uid faniiuo’s unre.sisied raee ; 
ll('ie toils and Peatli and Death’s lialf-hiot her, Sleep — 
Forms, terrible lo view, llieir sejilry ke(’p. 

“ ]N^uav,” said Johnson, almost all these a,]>|)ly exactly 
to an author; these are the concomitants of a juinling- 
hoiise." 

Judicious authors, indeed, Averc learning how to make 
literal un* pay. S(uue of them helonged to the class Avho 
understood tlu' great truth that the sei-sois an* a very 
superior implement to tlic p(*n coiisidi'red as a tool of 
literary trade. Such, for exaip])le, Avas that res])cctahle 
Dr. John Camidn'll, Avhose jiarties Johnson ceased to fre- 
quent lest Scotchmen shouhl say of any good hits of Avork' 
“ Ay, ay, lie lias learnt this of Cawmell.” Camjihellj he said 
quaintly, was a good man, a pious man. “ I am afraid he 
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lias not boon in {ho iiisicb* of^ a clinrch for many yoars ; 
hut lie iiev(‘r chiireli without pulling oil’ his hat. 

I'liis shows he hasgocul »>rinci])les,” — of which in fact then' 
btHoiis to ho some h'ss (piostioiiahh^ ovulence. Oamplxill su])- 
•})ort(Ml liiniself hy writings ehielly of the Encyclopedia or 
(ln/(‘ttcer kiiuf; and hecanie, stHl in Johnson’s phrase, “the 
riclo'st author that ever grazed the coinmoii of literature.” 
A more singular and less repul ahh‘ (diaracter was that 
inil)udent (jifhck, ^Sir Mohii llill, who, with his insolent 
altiicks 111)011 the Itoyal Society, preteaitious hiitanical and 
ne‘(lical eompilations, ])lays, novels, and vingazine artich^s, 
has long sunk into uthu* ohlivdon. It is said of him that 
lie puiv^iK^d every hraiuli of literary quackery with greater 
contempt of cliumeU'r than any man of his tinu*, aiul that 
lie made as much as XI 500 in a yeai‘ ; —three times as 
much, it is added, as any one writer evf'r made in the 
saii;e jiefiod. 

Th(' jiolitical scribblers — the Arnalls, (.lordons, Tnuich- 
ards, Guthries, Ihdphs, and Amhersts, whose names meet 
us ill the notes to the DnucUid and in contemjiorary 
pamphlets and news])a])(‘rs — form another variety of the, 
class. Their general character may he (‘slimated from 
Johnson’s classilieat ion of th(‘ “ 8cril>1)]er for a Party ” wit!) 
tin; “^Commissioner of Excise,” as the “two low(i.4 of all 
human he,ings.” “ Jhdph,” says one of the notes to the 
“ ended in the common sink of all such writers, 
a politic.al iiewspa])er.” The pr(‘judice against such cm- 
ploynnuit has scarce.ly died out in our own day, and may 
h(3 still traced in tlie ace<»unt of Pcndennis and his friend 
’\\hirriiigtoii. I’eoplc who do tlirty work mj.ist he paid for 
it ; and the Secret Committee which impiired into Wal- 
})ole’s allministration re]»orted that in ten years, from 1731 
to 1741. a sum of X50.077 18^. had been paid to writers 
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and printers of newspapers. Arnall, now remembered 
cUiefly hy Pope’s line, — 

Spirit of Arnall, aid me Tvhi]f=?i I lic' ! 

had received, in four years, £10,097 G.v. of this amount.' 
The more successful writers might look to pensions or pre- 
fei’iiient. Prancis, for example, the translator of Horace, 
and the father, in all probability, of the most formidable 
of the wdiole tribe of such literary gladiators, received, it 
is said, 900Z. a year for his wmrk, besides being appointed 
to a rectory and'^thc chaplaincy of (dielsua. 

It must, moreover, be observed that tlie })rice of literary 
work Avas rising during the century, and tliat, intholattei 
half, considerable sums were received by successful WTiters. 
Ihdigious as well as dramatic literature had begun to be 
commercially valuable. Paxter, in the previous centur} , 
made from GOZ. to 80Z. a year by his pen. The copyi'ght 
of Tillotson’s Srn7WJ/f>‘ was sold, it is said, upon his deatl' 
for £2500. (Considerable sums wuire made by the jdan of 
publisliing by subscription. It is said that 4GOO j)eop]e 
suhscrihed to the two i)osthunious volumes of Conybeare’s 
Scnnoiis. A fcAV poets trod in Po])e’s steps. Young made 
more tlian £3000 for the Satires called tlie Uulrn'sal Pa<~ 
slariy published, I tliink, on the sajiie ])Lni ; and tlieDuk*' 
of Wharton is said, though the report is douhtful, to hav<* 
given him £2000 for the same work, (lay made £1000 
by bis Poems ; £400 for the coj)yright of the Beggar's 
Opera^ and three times as much for its second part, Polly. 
Among historians, Hume ^sccm.< to have received £700 a 
volume ; Smollett made £2000 by his catchpenny rival 
publication ; Henry made £3300 by his history ; and 
Pohertson, after the booksellers had made £GOO0 by his 
History of Scotland, sold bis Charles V, for £4500, 
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Amongst the nov(‘lisls, r(‘c.cive(l £700 for Toni 

JomiS and XI 000 for Amrlla ; Sterne, for tlie s(‘eon(l edi- 
tion of the first ])art t)f Tri.^hvnii Shcnojt/ and for two 
additional volumes, naadved XOhO ; Lesid(".s wliicJi Lord 
Lauconl)orggj»ve liim a living (most kiapproprLile acknow- 
ledgment, one would say ’ ), and AVarhurton a purse of gold.* 
(loldsmiUi received GO guineas for ihe iniinoital TVeo/*, a 
fair ]U'ieo, according to Johnsdii, for a work by a then 
unknown author. eacdi of his plays he mad(‘ about 

XbOO, and for ibe eight volumes of bis Koiural Ilisiory 
he reccdved 800 guineas. Towa^'ds the elid of the century, 
Mrs. hadcliffe got XoOO for th(3 of Udolpho, 

and X800 for her hist work, the Jlalidu. Perh.'i^^s the 
largest sum given for a. c-ingle book w.is £0000 paid to 
llawkesworth for his account of th^ South Sea Expedi- 
tions. .Horne Looki' received from XlOOv^ to XoOOO for 
th5 Div('r,^lo7is if PurJidj ; and it is added by his biographer, 
though it sf^eins to be incredible, that liayley received no 
less tljan X' 11,000 for the Life (f Cou'jh r. This was, of 
course, in the prestmt century, wlnui we Jire already 
a])]:)roaching ibe period of Scott and Jlyron. 

Such sums j)r()ve that some ferv authors might achieve 
iiid(‘p(‘ndence ]iy a successful work ; and it is well to 
rennffnher them in considering Johnson's life from llm 
hnsiness point, of view. Though he never grumbled at tlio 
booksellers, and on the contrary, was always ready to de- 
fend tlnmi as liberal men, he certainly failed, whether from 
carelessness or want of skill, to turn them to as mueb 
profit as many 1(‘sr cehJ)rat(*d rivals. Aleanwhile, pecu- 
niary success of this kind Avas beyond ai\y reasonable hopes. 
A nia^ who lias to work like bis own depomhmt Lovett, 
aiii^ to make the modest toil of every day" supply the 
xvants»of every diiy," miist'disconnt bis talents until he 
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can secure l(*isure for some liiore sustained effort. J olinson, 
coniiiiL^ u]) from lire country to seek for work, could huvo 
kut a slender pros])ect of rising above tin*, onlinaiy level of 
his (Inil) Street companions and rivals. t)iie ])ublislier 
to Avlioin he apj)lied suggested to him that it wouhl he his 
wisest course to buy a jjortcr’s knot and cai'ry trunks ; 
and, in the straggle which followed, Johnson must some- 
times have been tcTuptcd to rt‘gret Irliat the advice was not 
taken. 

The details of the ordeal througli which he w;rs now 
to 2»as9 have naturally vanished. Johnson, long after- 
wards, burst into tcnirs on recalling the ti ials of thn- period, 
Ihit, at the time, no one was interested in noting tin*, 
hhtory of an obscure literary drudge, and it has not been 
described by the saderer liimself. What we know is 
derived from a few letters and incidtoital relu-^’' nces of 
Johnson in later days. On first arriving in London he 
was almost destitute, and had to join vitlf Oarrick in 
raising a loan of live })ounds, Avhicdi, we ar** glad to say, 
was re]).‘iid. He dined for eightpenc(*. at an ordinary : a 
cut of meat for sixpence, bread for a ]»einiy, aiul a ])enii;\ 
to the waiter, making out the charge. One of his 
acquaintance had told him that a man might live in 
Londuii for thirty ])ounds a year. Teii pounds would pay 
for clothes ; a garret might ho hired for i‘ighte(‘n-pence a 
week ; if any ojic asked for an address, it wuis easy to re])]y, 
1 am to he found at siicli a jJace,” Tl]re(q)ence l.dd out 
at a cotlce-house would onahle liiin to pa.NS some hours a 
day in good company ; dinner might he had for six])ence, 
a hr« jad-and-iniJk breakfast for a ])enny, and suppi'i* was 
superfluous. On clean shirt day yon might go abroad and 
pay visits. This leaves a sui’plus of iieaily one poSaiid 
from the thirty. 
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rrohnPOTi, however, had a wife to support ; and to raise 
fiiiuls for even so ascetic a mode of existence refj^iiire*] 
steady la])onr. Often, %t seems, his purse was at the very 
lowest ehh. One of his letters to his employer is signed 
; gnd whetlier or not the dinnerless condition 
was in this case accidental, or signiiicant of absolute 
inijM'cuniosity, the h;ss pleasant interpretation is not iin- 
jirohahba 1 le would walk the streets all night with his 
fiituid, Savag(‘, wln^n tludr comhined funds could not ])ay 
for a lodging. One niglit, as he told Sir Joshua Heyiu>l<ls 
in latei* ‘years, tlu'y thus jauMinbulati'd St. James’s Scpiari*. 
waianing tlu'ins('lves hy declaiming against Walpole, and 
nohly H'solved that th(‘y woulcl stand hy their couutry. 

Patriotic (nithusiasrn, however, as no one knew hettf . 
than Johnson, is a ]^oor suhstitute tar hed ami supper. 
Johnson sullered acutely and made soine atiempts tn 
«^s(faj)e from his Tniseny. To the end of his life, he was 
giatelul to .those who had Lmt him a helping haml. 
‘‘ Harry Hervey,” he said of one of them shortly before 
his d(‘ath, “ was a vicious man, hut very kind to me. If 
you call a dog Ilerviy, I shall love him.” Pope was im- 
piess(‘d hy the excellence of his first i)oem, LoiuJn/t 
and iiuluced Lord Howun* to write to a friend to Leg Swift 
to oU aiii a (h'gree for Johnson from the University of 
Uuhlin. The terms of this circuitous application, curious 
as bringing into connexion three of the most eminent 
men of letters of the day, ])rove that the youngt‘St ot 
them w’as at the time (1739) in deep distress. The object of 
the d(‘gree W’as to (pialif/ Johu^on for a master.ship of 
a year, wdiich would make him hajipy for Iffe. He wa^uld 
rath'er, said Lord Gower, die upon the road to Uublin if 
an ^examination wer(' necessary, ‘‘than be starv(;d to 
death jn translating for bodksellei-s, which has been his 
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only Biibsisteiicc for somo time past.” The api»lirntif)n 
failed, liowever, and tlie want of a degree was equally 
fatal to another application to ho ailiiiittcd to 2 )ractise at 
Doctor's CoinTiions. 

Lileralnro was tlins ]')erf()ic(‘. Ji^hnson's aole sn])})(M‘t; 
and hy lih'ratnre was meant, for the niObt ])art, drudgery 
of the kind indicated by the phrase, ‘‘translating for book- 
sellers.” While still in Lichfield, Johnson hpd, as I havt* 
said, •written to Cave, pro])osing to b 'coinc a contrilmtor 
to the GcvtJoma7i\^ MwjarJnc. The leib-r was one of those 
wliich a modern eilit or receives by the dozen, and answers as 
porfunciorily as his conscience wiU allow. It seems, how- 
ev(‘i', to have made some impression upon Cave, and 
jtos.siblv hnl to Johnson’s em])Ioi;meiit by him on his lirst 
arrival in London, ilh'om 1738 he was (mqJoyed both on 
the Magazine and in soni(‘ jobs of translation. • 

Edward Cave, to whom we are thus introduced, was a 
man of some mark in the history of lit eratuic. Jolimsm 
always spoke of him with ailection and afterwards wrot(‘ his 
life in comjdimenhiry terms. Cave, though a clumsy, phleg- 
matic person of little cultivation, seems to liave been one 
of those men who, whilst destitute of real critical powers, 
have a certain instinct for recognizing the commercial 
value of literary wares, lie liad become by this* time 
well-known as the publisher of a maga/ine whieh survives 
to this day. Journals containing summaries of jiassing 
events had already b(*.en started. Loyer’s Political State 
of Great Bri lain began in 1711. The Tlirtorlcal Bi’fjls- 
tei% which added to a chroviicle some literary notices, was 
started in 171&. ‘The Gi'vh Street Journal was another 
journal with fuller critical notices, which first appeared in 
1730 ; and th(‘se two seem to ha\e been suj)erseded b}^ the 
GeyitlemarCs Magazine, started by Cave in the nf'xt yean 
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Joliiisori saw in it an opcniii" for the cn.i})loynioTit of his 
literary talents ; and regarded its contributors \Nilh that 
awe so natural in youfjiful aspirants, and at once so comic 
and pathetic to writers of a little experience. 'I’lie 'names 
of many of Cave’s stalf are j)reserv(‘^ in a note to Hawkins. 
One or two *of tlicm, such a*s Eirch and Akenside, hav/^ 
still a certain interest for students of literature ; hut few 
have heard of the great Mos('s EroAvm', who was regard(*d 
as the grea4 poetical light of tlie magazine. Johnson 
looked nj) to liiifi as a leader in his craft, and was 
graciously takcui by Gave to an alehoy^’'* in Clerkenwell, 
V here, wrap])(‘d in a liorseman’s coat, and a great hushy 
nneomhed wig,” he saw Mr. Browne sitting at the^end of 
a long ta})]e, in a cloud of tohacco-smoke, and felt the 
satisfaction of a true hero-worshipper. 

It is needl(‘ss to describe in detail the lit* rary task-work 
done by Johnson at this period, the Latin poems which 
he contributed in pridse of Cave, and of Cave’s friends, oi 
the Jacobite squibs by wliich he relieved his anti-minis- 
t('rialist feeliiejs. Oiu* incident of the ])eriod doubtless 
refreshed the soul of many authoi’s, who have shared 
(tanipbeH’s gratitude to Isapoloon for the sole redeeming 
action of his life — the sliootirig of a bookseller. Johnson 
was employed by Osborne, a rough specimen of the trade, 
to make a catalogue of the Ilarleian Library. Osborne 
od'ensively reproved liim fur m'gligence, and Jolinsoii 
knocked biiii down with a folio. The book with wbicb 
the feat was performed (BihJia Onvea Scpluaginfa, fol. 
1594, TTank fort) was in cis^istence in a bookseller’s shop at 
Cambridge in 1812, and si louTid surely, have be<m placed 
in SQmc safe author’s museum. 

Tlie»most remarkable of Jolin.'^on’s j)erformances as a 
hac*S writer deserves a brioH notice. He was one of the 
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first of reiiovt(‘Ts. Cave pi^Llislicd such reports of the 
d(‘h}itcs ill rarliaiiient as were tlicn allowed hy the 
jc'alousy of the Legislature, under |ho title of The Seiidie 
of LUfipKt. Johnson was the author of the dehates from 
Xov. 1710 to luihruary 1742. Persons were eni]>loyed to 
ajLttuuI in the two Houses, wlio hrouglit home notes of the 
specelies, Avhieli wt're then j)ut into shape hy Johnson. 
Long altiTwards, at a dinner at Foote’s, Francis (tluHailier 
ol' tl unins) numtioned a speech of Pitt’s as '\he Ix'st ho 
liad ever read, and sujierior to anything in T)(‘nioathenes. 
nen‘U])on Johnsi*n replied, “ I wrote that speecdi in a 
garret in Exeter Str(‘('4.” When the company applauded 
not only his elotpumce. hut his impartiality, Johnson 
r(‘plied, “ Tliat is not (piite irue ; T saved a])p(‘aranc»'s 
tolei'alily well, hut L took care tliat the AVhig dogs should 
not have the hest of it.” The speeches ]>assed for a tinu‘ 
as accur.atc ; though, in truth, it has been proved and if i.^ 
easy to ohserv(‘, that they are, in fact, very vague 
rellections of tin*, original. Tlie editors of Chesterfie ld’s 
Woiks ])uhlishe(l two of the speeches, and, to Johnson’s 
ccmsiderahle amusement, declared that one of them re 
semhled Demosthenes and the other Cicero. It is ])lain 
enough to the modern reader that, if so, hotli of the 
ancient orators must have written true Johnsonese ; and, in 
fact, the style of the true author is often as plainly marked 
in many of these tami] x^sitions as in the Jlainhler or 
For this deception, such as it was, Johnson 
expressed penitence at the end of his life, though he said 
that he had ceased to write when he found that they wen*, 
taken as genuine. lie would not be “accessory to the 
propagation of falsehood.” 

Another of Johnson’s works which appeared in 1744 
requires notice both for its .intrinsic merit, and its auto 
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biogi‘ui)hical interest., Tlie most remarkable of liis Grub- 
Street companions was the Ilichard Savage already men- 
tioned, Johnsoirs life of him written soon after Ins death 
is one of his most forcible performances, and tluibest extant 
illustration of the life of the struggling authors of the 
time. Savage claimed to bo 4110 illegitimate son of the 
Countess of Macclesfield, who was divorced from lior lius- 
band in the year of his birth on account of her connexion 
W’ith his supposed father, Lord Itivers. According to the 
story, believed by«Johnson, and published without her 
contradiction in the mother’s lifetime, she not only dis- 
avowed her son, hut cherished an unnatural hatred for 
him. She told his father tha^ he was dead, in order that 
he might not be bcnciited by the father’s will ; she tried 
to have him kidna])ped alul s(uit to the plantations ; and 
she did her best to prevent him froii? receiving a pardon 
when li'i had been scuitcnced to death for killing a man in a 
tavern brawl. However this may be, and there are reasons 
for doubt, the story was generally belie V(‘d, and caused 
much sympathy ibr the supposed victim. Savage was at 
one time protected by the kindness of Steeh*, who })ublished 
his story, and sometimes cmploycAl him as a liti^rary 
assistant. AVheii Steele became disgusted willi him, he 
received generous help from the actor Wilks and from Airs. 
OldfiTld, to whom he had been introduced by some drama- 
tic ellbrts. Then he Avas taken up by Lord Tyrcoimel, but 
abandoned by him after a violent quarrel ; he afterwards 
called himself a volunteer laureate, and received a jiension 
of 50Z. a year from Quecji Caroline ; on her death he Avas 
thrown into deep distress, and helped hj^ a subscrij.)tion 
to which Pope was the chief contributor, on condition of 
retiring to the country. Ultimately ho quarrelled with his 
las^ protectors, and ended by cluing in a debtor’s prison. 
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Various i)OCitical works, now utterly, for^^otten, obtained 
for him scanty pixdit. This career sufliciently reveals the 
cliaracter. Savn^;!' Ixdoni^fid to the very common type of 
irnui, who seem to employ their wholci talents to throw away 
their chances in life, and to disgust every one who oilers 
tlHun a helping hand.' lie was, however, a jnan of som(3 
faleiit, thoiigii his poems are now ho])elessly unreadable, 
and siuiins to liave had a singular attraction for Johnson. 
The biograi>hy is curiously marked by Jolnispn’s (jonstant 
elfort to put the b»‘st face u]>on faults, -which luj has too 
much love of truth to (xmc(‘.aL The ex])lanation is, partly, 
that Johnson conceived hims(df to he avenging a Auctim of 
eiuel opjuession. I'liis nu'thor,’’ he says, after recording 
her viildictiveness, ‘‘is still alive, and may pcrha])s even 
yet, though her malice Avas ofaui defeated, enjoy the 
pleasure of rellccting^ that the life, which she oiXen endea- 
voured to destroy, AA^as at last shortened by ht‘r inatornal 
offices ; that though she could not transport her son to tho 
idantations, bury him in the shop of a mechanic, or hasten 
the hand of the public executioner, she has yet had the 
satisfaction of eiiibitteiing all his hours, and forcing him 
into cxig(aicies that hurried on his death. 

But it is also probable that Savage had a strong iiifluenee 
upon Jolinson’s mind at a very impressible part of his 
career. The young man, still ignorant of life and full of 
revere nr enthusiasm for tho literary magnates of his time, 
Avas impressed by tho varied experience of bis companion, 
and, it may be, flattered by his intimacy. Savage, he says 
admiringly, had enjoyed great opportunities of seeing the 
most conspicuous men of the day in their private life. He 
was shrewd and inq[uisitive enough to use his opportunities 
Avell. “ More circumstances to constitute a critic on human 
life could not easily concur.” The only phrase which survi ^es 
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to justify this Savage’s statement aLont Wal])olo, 

that “the whole range ot liis hiiinl was fvem o])scemlY to 
])oliti(*s, and from ]»olitics to ohscenity.’* We may, how- 
ever, guess wliat was tint spoe.ial eharm of the intercouj’se to 
Johnson. Savage was an expert in that sci(uico oi’ liumau 
nature, leai*nt»froni experienee.not frdm hooks, upon wliieli 
dohnson S(d so liigh a value, and of which he Avas d(‘stmed' 
to hecoine the authorizcal expositor, ''riiore w(^re, more- 
over, resemhlano(',s hetweeii the tAVo men. They AVi'n^hoth 
admired and souglil^out for tluar eonversatiunal poAvers. 
Savage, indeed, seems to luiA^e lived clii(dly hy the ])eop]e 
Avho entertained him fur talk, till he IVad disgusted thejii 
hy his insolence and his utter ^lisregard of time and pro- 
]»ri(‘ty. He Avoiild, like Johnson, sit uj) talking he3"ontl mid- 
night, and next day decliiicto rise till dinner-time, though 
his favourite drink Avas not, like Johnson’s, free from intoxi- 
cating jjroperties. l>oth of them had a lofty luide, Avhich 
Jolinson heartily commends in Savage, though he has diffi- 
culty ill jialliating some of its manifestations. One of the 
storiiis reminds us of an anecdote already related of Johin 
son himself. Sviim^ clothes had heim liift for Savage at a 
coffeehouse hy a ]nir.son Avdio, out of delicacy, concealed his 
name. Savagi', lioAveAuw, resented some Avant of cercunony, 
and refused to enter the house again till the clothes had 
hecn Kjinoved. 

What Avas honourahle pride in Johnson was, indeed, 
simjjle arrogance in Savage. lie asked laAmurs, his bio- 
grapher says, Avithout submission, and resented refusal as 
an insult. lie had too mucli pride to acknoAvledge, hut 
not too much to receive, oliligaticns j enough to (piarrel Avith 
his charitable benefactors, hut not enough to inake lum rise 
to independence of theii* chaiity. His pension would have 
suffited to keep him, only that as soon as lie received it ho 
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i*( ‘tired Irom the siglit of all liis acquamtance, and came 
hack hefore long as penniless as before. This conduct, 
observes his biographer, was “ very particular.’^ It was 
hardly so singular as objectionable ; and wo are not sur- 
l)ris(‘d to be told that lie was rather a “friend of goodness ” 
tlian himself a good nian. Tn short, we ma;\ say of him as 
Tleaiiclerk said of a friend of Bosvrell’s that, if lie had ex- 
celhnit principles, he did not wear them out in practice. . 

There is sonietliing quaint abouk-this picjii.ire. of a tho- 
rough q)aced scamp, admiringly pain tec’ by a virtuous uian ; 
forced, in spite of himself, to make it a likeness, and striving 
in vain to make it attractive. But it is also ])ath(*,tic Avhen 
we remember that Jolinsoi> sliaredsome i)art at least of his 
li(*ro’s*iiiis(‘ries. “ On a hulk, in a cellar, or in a glas^-house, 
among thieves and beggars, was’ to be found the author of 
Tlie Wiimdcrer, the man of exalted sentiments, extensive 
vi(uvs, and curious observations; tlie man whose -remarks 
on life might have assisted the statesman, whose ideas of 
virtue might have enlightened the moralisf., whose elo- 
quence iJiiglit have inhueiiced senators, ami whose delicaey 
might have- polished courts.” Very shocking, no (iou):t, 
and yet liardlj" sur])rising under the eircumstaiices ! To 
us it is nu>re interesting to remeinhcr that the autlior of 
the Rambler was not only a sympathizer, hut a tellow- 
sullerer with tlie author of the Wanderer^ and slian d 
tln‘. queer “lodgings” of his friend, as Bloyd shared the 
lodgings of iJerrick. Johnson happily came niiscathed 
through the ordeal which was too miudi fur pour 
Savage, and could boast with |3erfcct truth in later life 
that “no man, who ever* lived by literature, had lived 
more independently than I have done.” It was in so' 
strange a school, and under such questionable teachiaig that 
Johnson formed his conception of the world and of the Von- 
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duct befitting its inmates. One cliaracteristic conclusion 
is indicated in the qpening passage of the life. It has 
always been observed, he says, that nn'n eminent by nature 
or fortune are not geneniily happy : “ whether it be "that 
4 ^])]iarcnt superiority incites groat designs, and groat designs 
are naturally lialile to fatal miscalTiages ; or that the general 
lot of niaidviinl is misery, and the misfortunes of those, 
whose eminence drew upon tlnon an universal attention, 
have been mor# eareliilly recorded because they wore more 
gonomlly obseo’ved, jfnd liave in reality been only more 
conspicuo.us tliaii those of others, not ;nore frequent or 
more severe.” 

I'lie last ox])lanation was that^ which really commended 
itself to Johnson. IVobody liad bett(T reason to I'liow 
that obscuritj’- might conceal a misery as bitter as any that 
fell to the lot of the most eiriimmt. The gloom dne to his 
constitutional tem]'»eram(‘nt wa.b intensilled hy the sense that 
he and his wile wore d(q)endent upon the goodwill of a nar- 
row and ignoi’ant tradesman for the scantiest maintenance'. 
How was he to reach some s(»lid standing-ground above the 
hopeless mire of Grnh Street? As a jourm'yman author 
he could mahe. both ends meet, hut only on condition of 
incessant labour. Illness and misfortune would mean 
ceinstant dejiendence upon charity or bondage to creditors. 
To g(*f ahead of the world it was necessary to distinguish 
himself in some way from the herd of needy competitors. 
JJc had come up from Lichlield with a play in his pocket, 
hut ilie play did not seem at present to have much chance 
of emerging. Meanwhile he ])iihlished a poem which did 
something to give him a general reputation. 

London — an imitation of tho Third Satire of Juvenal — 
was published in May, 1738. The plan was doubtless 
suggested hy Pope’s imitaticvis of Horace, which had 

D 
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r'icoiitly iippofircd. Tliongh ii(*c(‘ss:inly folloAving the lines 
of Jiivonars poem, and confoTming to tlic conventional 
fashion of the time, ]>oth in sentiment and versification, 
the i)ocm has a hi(>graj)hieal sigrJlicance. It is iiuh'od 
odd to lind Jolinson, who afterwards tliought of London 
as a lover of his mistiess, apd who despised. ;nothing more 
heartily than the. Cvint of liousseau ami the sentimentalists, 
adopting in this ])oem the ordinary denunciations of the 
eorru})tion of towns, and singing the praises of an innocent 
country life. Doubtless, the young w^yiter Avas like other 
young men, taking up a strain still imitative and artificial, 
lie has a qui(‘,t smiie. at Sava,ge in the life, hecaiiscj in his 
retreat to Wales, that enthjisiast declared that he “ could 
not debar himself from the hap])iness Avliich Avas to ho 
found in the calm of a cottage/, or lose the o]>portunity 
of listening Avithoiit. intermission to the melody of the 
nightingale, Avhich he believed A\ais to be heard from eAmy 
bramble, and Avhich he did not fail to mention as a very 
important [)art of the happiness of a country life.” In 
London^ this insincere Cfxjkney adopts SaA^age’s vioAv. 
Thales, AAdio is generally sujjposed to n‘present SaA^agc (and 
this coincidence seems to contirm the oijinion), is to retire 
from the dungeons of the Strand,” and to end a healthy 
life in pruning AA’^alks and tAAuning boAvers in his garden. 

Tli(*ix‘ every Imnli with nature’s music rings, 

U’here every Lieeze bears health upon its wings. 

Johnson had not yet learnt the value of perfect sincerity 
even in poetry. But it must also be admitted that London, 
as seen by tlie poor drudge from Grub Street garret, jjro- 
bably presented a prospect gloomy enough to make even 
Johnson long at times for rural solitude. The poem reflects, 
too, the ordinary talk of the heterogeneous band of patriots, 
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Jacobitos, and disappointed Whigs, wlio Avere beginning 
to gath(3r enough strength io threaten Walpole’s long 
tenure of j)osver. Many references to c<jntein])orary politics 
illustrate Johnson’s syi^i] >athy with the inhabitants of the 
contemporary Cave of Adullam. 

This poen^ as already stated, attractejd Po[)e's notice, 
who made a curious iu>te on a sera]) of paper sent with it 
to a friend. Joluisun is described as “ a man afllic^hvl with 
an inlirmityof tiie convulsiv^e hind, tliat attacks liini sonie- 
tiuK'.s so as iS make him a sa<l .s])ectacle.” This .seems to 
Inne ])een the child' information obtaiiu'd by Po])e about 
th(‘ anaiiynioiis author, of whom he liar! said, on lirst rt*ad- 
ing th(^ j)oem, this man will soon bo deferre. London made 
a certain noise ; it reached a second edition in a W(;(‘k, and 
attracted various ])atrons, among others, (li'm’ial Ogle 
tliorpo, o(‘l(d)rat.(al hy Ik)pe, and tliryngli a long life tin. 
warm friend of Johnson. One line, however, in tln‘. ])oein 
])r!inted in capital let t{‘r'^, gives the mor.d wliicli wasdoulit- 
less most depply ftdt hy the author, and which did not 
lose its meaning in the y(*ars to conn*, ddiis mournfid 
truth, he says, — 

Is every wlicic confoss’d, 

Slow rises wortli by }>oyerty dejaes'^’d. 

Ten -^ears later (in January, 1749) a])]>earcil the Vonifii of 
Human WisJirs, an imitation of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal 
The dilfereneo in tone shows how deeply this and similar 
truths had been imju’essed upon its author in the intm’val. 
Though still an imitation, it is as significant as the most 
original work could he tf Jolinsoids settled views of life. 

^ It was written at a white heat, as indeed J ohnson wrote 
all liis best work. Its strong Stoical morality, its 2)rofound 
and^mTilancholy illustrations of the old and ever new sen- 
Th 2 
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tirncnt, Vaniias VmiUaium^ make it. perhaps the most 
impressive j)oem of tlie kind in the language. The lines 
on the scholar’s fate show that the irf>n had entered his 
vsoul iu^th(' interval. Should the soliolar succeed beyond 
expectation in his labours and escai)e nudancholy and 
disiuise, yet, he says, — <> 

Ypt Lope not liL' fi-om ^riofand darci^er free, 

Xor tliiiik (lie doom of man reversed on thee ; 

Uei-fn (m tlie passinft world 1o tnvn thim' eyes 
And pmise ;u^hi]o Ironi Lateis, to be wis(‘ ; 

'I’liero m:\,rk wfiat ills tlu; scholar’s Iite assail, 

Toil, envy, want, tlie ])atron and tlu' jad; 

S*'(' nations, slowlv wise aiid meanly just, 

To burii'd merit raise tli,e tardv bust 
If dreams yet flatter, once atrtiin attend 
Ilcar Lydiat’e life and Galileo's oiul. 

Tor 1h(* “ patron,” .?^ohnson had originally writi.en the 
garret.” The change was intide an ex])eri(‘ncc of 

jiatronage to be jii-es(‘ntly described in connexion wifn 
tbo Dicflouarij. ^ 

IA)r Tjniihnt Johnson received ten guineas, and for tbo 
VaDiiif of Human ir/V/«.s* fifteen. TJiougii indiivctly 
valuable, as increasing liis rcjnibdion, sindi work was not 
very jirofitable. d1niniost])romising(‘ar(‘er in a jMaainiary 
sense was still to be found on tlie stage. Novelists were 
not yet the ]“ivals of dramatists, and many authors bad 
made enough by a successful jday to tlo.at Ibmn through a 
year or two. Johnson b;id probably bt'eii deteriniiKid by 
his knowledge of this fact to write the tragedy of In-no, 
No other excuse at least can he given for the composition 
of one of the heaviest ami most unreadable of dramatic 
performances, iiitercKSting now, if interesting at all, solely 
as a curious examjde of the result of bestowing great 
powers upon a totally uncongenial task. Young m«i;'', 
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Lowevor, may bo 2 jai*(lonod for siifli bhniderR if tlicy nro 
iiut i‘c*])eatcd, aiicf Jolnusoii, thoui^li lio socans to have 
r(jl:iinod a Jnjidia'ss ?iur lii.s uiducky i)orfurjijaiicoy never 
iudulg(;d in ])layAViitini; after loavini^ Liclilield. The best 
thing coniieei-ed tvith the i)lay was Johnson’s retort to his 
Iriend Walnisl(‘y, tli»* Idchfield registrar. “How,” 
Wbdnisley, “ can you eontrivti to ])liing0 your hei'oine into 
dec‘2)er calamity?” Sir,” said tfoliiison, “ I can 2)ut her 
into Lhe sj)iiilaal (^)urt.” Kveii Jioswoll can only say for 
that it is “ (Uititlcil to the 2)raise of sn2)erior ex- 
ceJ]('nce,” and admits its entire aljscnceof dramatic 2^0 wer. 
(bua iek, V ho had b(‘eo 5 iie manager of Drury Lane, 2>i‘0- 
dm ed his frieml’s work in 17 * 19 . Tlio 2hay was ‘carried 
through niiK* nights by Garrick’s friendly zeal, so that the 
.uithor h;id his thr(‘e nights’ 2>t()fits. •Por this lie received 
LIOT) 17 s. and for the co 2 )y he had XIOO. Pcojde 2 >i‘<> 
l>aMy fiUended, as they attend modern 
legitimate dfama, rather from a senses of duty, than in th(‘ 
ho2)e of jileasure. TIk' heroine originally had to S2)eaik 
two lint^s with a bowstring round lier neck. The situation 
prodiKM'd cries of murder, ami she had to go oif the stage 
alive. The objectionable passage was removed, but Trcn<' 
was on the whole*, a failure, ami has never, I imagine, 
mademnolJier appearance. When asked how he hit U2>on 
his ill-success, here2)li<Ml “ like the moimnient,” andiiidectl 
In; made it a 2U‘inei])le throughout life to acci‘2)t the de- 
cision of the jmhlic likis a sensible man without mui-inurs. 

IVI eanwhile, Johnson Avas already embarked 1121011 an 
undertaking of a very dilferent kind. In 1717 he had 
^)ut forth a ])lan for an English Diclionary, addressed 
at the .sugg(*stioii of Dodsley, to Lord Chesterfield, then 
Se^^'clary of Slate, and the great contem2)orary Ma^xenas. 
J.0I111S041 had a 2 ) 2 )arently been maturing the scheme for 
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some time. I know,” lie says in the plan,” that “ tlie 
Avork in Avhieh 1 engaged is geiH'i’ally considered as 
drudgery i’or the blind, as ihe ^'proper toil of artless 
industry, a hook that requires neither the light of learning 
nor the activity of genius, hut may be siK’e.essfully per- 
formed without any higher quality than that of hearing 
hiird(‘ns Avilh dull patience, and heating tlu‘, tr.ick of the 
alphabet with sluggish resolution." lie achls in a suh- 
vsarcastic tone, that although princ^-s ^.nd statiismen had 
once thought it honoiirahlc to patronize dictionaries, ])e had 
considered such benevolent acts to he “ ])rodigi(\--, recorded 
rather to raise Avonder than exjie.ct alien,” and he was ac- 
conlingly pleased and surj»rised to lind that Chest(U-ti<dd 
took an int(‘rest in liis imdortaking. lie proceeds to lay 
doAvn the general ‘princijdes upon Avhich he intends to 
frame his av oik, in or<l(‘r to iiuite timidy suggestions and 
repress unreasonable ex];)ectations. At this time, hiniihle 
as his aspirations might ho, he took a vit'AV'of the ])ussi- 
hilities open to him Avliich had to he lowenal before the 
publication of the dictionary, lie sharial the illusion 
that a language might he “ fixed ” by making a catalogue 
of its Avurds. In the preface Avliich aj)])oared with the 
com])leted A\"ork, he exjiiains A^ery sensildy the A^anity oi‘ 
any sucdi expectation. Whilst all human affairs are 
changing, it is, as he says, absurd to imagim* that the 
language Avhicli repeals ail human thoughts and feedings 
can remain unaltered. 

A dictionary, as flohnson conceived it, Avas in fact Avork 
for a harmless drudge,” 'the definition of a lexicogra})her 
giAum in the hook itsidf, lttynio]<tgy in a scientific sense 
was as yet non-existent, and Johnson was not ii\ this re- 
spect ahead of liis contem])oraries. Jo collect all the-U^ords 
in the language, to didino their meanings as accuiat(3ly as 
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might be^ to give the obvK'ms or whimsical gnesR(\s at 
Etymology suggested by jirevioiis ^M*iters, and to a])pLnd a 
good collection of illustrative jiassagf^s was the suin of his 
ambition. Any systematic tracing of tiie historical ])ro- 
cesscs by wlfic.h a parlicnlar Jangua^ge had been developed 
was unknown, and of course the result could not he 
auticij)ated. ’'fhe work, indeed, re(|uireAl a kecui logical 
faculty of (^efinil.ion, and wide reading ot the English 
literature of the t»vo pi’cceding centuries ; but it could of 
course' give no })lay eitln'i* for the higher lilerary faculties 
or ia(.uii ies of scientific invi'stigation. A dictionary in 
Johnson’s s(inse was the higl^'st kind of work to vdiich a 
literary journeyman could be set, but it was si ill jvmrk for 
a journeyman, not for ;ui artist, lie was not adding to 
lit('ratur(i, but providing a nseliii implemt'iit for future 
imm ^f letters. 

Johnson had tluis got on hand the biggest job that 
could bo well uiulertakeu by a good woikiuan in his 
iiunible craft, lie was to ree(‘ive tiftf'en liundred and 
seventy-live pounds for the whole, and he ex])ected to 
linish it in three years. The niorn'y, it is to ])0 observed, 
was to satisfy not oidy Johnson hut several co])yists 
ein[)loyed in the mechanical ]»art of the 'work. It was 
ad\?lnctHl hy instalments, and came to an end before the 
coiudusion of the hook. Inde.ed, it a])[)eared wdien 
accounts were- settled, that lie had ri'Ccived a hiiiulreil 
pounds more than was due. lie could, however, pay his 
way for the time, and would gain a reputation enough to 
ensure work in future. Thg ])eriod of extreme poverty 
had probably ended wdion J oh iisou got permanent employ- 
UKUi^ on the Geiiileniajis ML«j(tzinc, lie wms not elevated 
UmOVo the need of drudgery and economy, but he might 
at l»ast he free from thS dread of neglect. Ho could 
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command his market — such as it was. The necessity of 
stead}'' labour was probably useful in repelling his lits of 
iiielaiicholy. His name was beginning to be known, and 
iiHUi of re])iitation wen^ seeking his ac(piainianco, In the 
winter of 1741) lie foj'med a club, whicli met wa3kly at a ' 
“ famous ])eel-steak house*” in Ivy Lane. Among its 
membt‘rs were Uawkiiis, aftci“wards his biographer, and 
two friends, Laihurst a jdiysician, and Hawkeswortli an 
author, for the tirst of whom he entertain (xl' an unusually 
strong allbction. 'Jdie Clul), lilvo its more famous successor, 
gav(^ Jolinson an op.portunity of di^])laying and imjuoving 
his gr(‘at conversational powers. He Avas alrtiady dreaded 
for his ])iowess in argmmnil, his dictatorial manners and 
vivid Hashes of Avit and luimour, the niort* ellective tVom 
th(‘ ha])itual gloom and apparent heaviness of the dis- 
courser. 

Th(‘ talk of this society probaldy suggested to])ics for 
the Uavihhn'j Avhich a])peared at this tiiiu', and caused 
Johnson’s fame to sju'ead further b(^y on d the literary circles 
of London. The Avit and humour have, indeed, left few 
traces u]ion its j)onderous juiges, for the l^avihlrr marks 
the culminating i>oriod of Johnson’s Avorst qualities of 
style. The ponq)ous and involved language seems indeed to 
he a lit clothing for tin? melancholy i-ellections Avhich are 
its chief sta])le, and in spite of its nnmistakable poAverit is 
as heavy reading as tin* heaA^y class of lay-seimonizing to 
Avhich it bi'longs. Snch literature, hoAvever, is often 
strangely })opular in England, and the llamblrr, though 
its circulation Avas limited, gave to Johnson his position 
as a groat practical moralist. He took his literary title, 
one may say, from the Ravihlcr^ as Ihe more familiar title 
Avas derived from the Diciionanj. 

The Rambler was published twice a week from J^Iarch, 
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20tli, 1750, to Marcli ITih, 1752. In five numbors alone 
lie received assistance from friends, and one of tliese, 
written by Eicliardson^ is said to have been tlie^ only 
nnniber which had a large sale. The circulation rarely 
“exceeded bOO^^thougli ten English editions were published 
hi the author’s liletinie, besides IScotch and Irish editions.- 
The ])ayment, however, namely, two guine[is a niinilx-r, 
must have l)een w(dcome to Johnson, and the friendshi}) 
of niMiiy di.stinguished men of tlie time was a still mor(; 
valuable reward. A quaint story illustraUiS the bero- 
worshij)*()f which Johnson now became tlie object. l)r. 
Burney, afteiwards an inliiiKj^.<‘ iriend, had introduced 
liiniself to Joliiison by letter in consequence ol the 
iind the plan oi' the Dh^iionarij. The admiration was 
share-d })y a fricii<l of Burney’s, a Mr. Jlewley, known — in 
JSforfolk at least — as the philosojJier of Massingham.” 
WhVn Burney at last gained the honour of a ])ersoiial 
intervie'w, he.wdshed to ])rocure some ‘'relic” of Johnson 
for his friend. He cut oil some bristles from a h(‘arth- 
broom in tlie doctor’s chambers, and sent them in a letter 
to his fi'llow -enthusiast. Long after'wards Johnson wais 
pleased to hear of this simple-minded homag(i, and not 
only sent a co[)y of the Z/mv of the J^oets to the rural phi- 
losoj)h#r, but deigned to grant him a personal interview. 

Dearer than any such praise was the a])])roval of John- 
son’s wife. 8]ic told him that, well as she had thought of 
him before, she had not considered him equal to such a 
performance. The voice that so charmed him w as soon to 
be silenced for ever, Mrs. Juhnson died (March 17th, 
]*752) three days after the appearance of ‘the last Ittnnhler. 
Tlie n’lan wdio has passed through such a trial knows well 
that^/.vhatev(‘r may be in stoni for him in the dark future, 
fate canJiave no heavier blow in re-serve. Though John- 
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80 T 1 onco acknowledged fo Boswell, when in a placid 
hnnionr, that Lnj)j)ier days had come to him in his old age 
thaii in his early life, he would pi'ohahly have added that 
though hirne and friendship) and freedom from the har- 
rowing carc'S of jioverty might cause his life to he more 
equably hap])y, yid their rtiwards could repu'esent hut a 
laint and mocking reflection of the host moimmts of a hap)])y 
mariiage. ITis strong mind anl tender nature re^-led 
und(‘r the hlow. Tl(n-e is one piatheke little m^te writh n 
to tlu'- friend, Dr. Taylor, who had come to him i]i Jils 
distress. That which (irst announcxsl the calainily. and 
which, said Taylor, er]>resscd grief in the* >-ti<aigest 
maniiCT he had ever read,” is lost. 

‘^Dear Sir, — Let me Jiave yonr conqjnny and instiiic- 
tioii. Do not liv(} a, way from me. My distress is great. 

‘‘Pray desire Mrs. Taylor to inform m(‘ wdiat liioivning 
I should huy for ray mothe.r and Miss Porhu’, and hring a 
note in wwiting wdlh you. 

“ I?(‘niem])er me in yonr p)rayers, for vain is tln^ ]}cl[) of 
man. 

“ I am, dear sir, 

“ Sam. Joiixs<')N.” 

We need not regret that a veil is drawn over tht details 
of tlu^ hitler agony of his p)assage through tlie AaiUey of 
the shadow of death. It is etioiigli to pant doavn the 
wxu’ds wdiich he wrote long aft<‘rwards when visibly apa- 
i)ruacliing the close of all human emuliojis and iutiu’csts ; — 

“This is the day omwdiich, in 1752, dear Teity died. 
[ have now nttcred a pwayer of rep)e]]tanee and contrition ; 
p)(‘rhap)s 'fetty knows that I p)ray(*d foi' her. Perhap)s Tctty 
is jiow piraying for nu\ (lod help me. Thou, art 

merciful, hear my prayers and enable me to tnisi in 
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wej\‘ maiTi(‘d almost ^evoutoen years, and liavf' 
noAV Lcieii parted tliitty.” 

It s(‘onis liall' ])rofane,%even at this distance of lime, to 

pry into grief so d(‘ep and so lasting. Johnson turned for 

rdief to that ’v^•llich all sullerers Jviiow to he the on] 3^ remedy 

for sorrow — liard la, hour. IFe set to work in his gajTet, an- 

ineonvenienl. room, ])ecaiis(;,” he said, ‘‘ in liiat room only 

I U(‘ver saw Mrs. Johns.on.” lie helpe.d his friend llawkes- 
• ... 
worth in tlio A<h a new ])eriodical of the Bamhler 

kind; hut his main work was the /I/h//ru?o77/, which came 
out at last in IThT). Its apj)earanee was the occa lon of 
an ex])k)sion of wrath which n^irks an e])och in our litera- 
ture. Johnson, as W(‘ have seen, had dedicated tl^e rian 
to Lord ClK'sterfield ; an(\ his language im])]ies that they 
had l)e<*n to some extent in p(‘rsonal ctyninunioation. Clies- 
t(jrli('ld^s fame is in (airious antithesis to Johnson’s. lie 
\vaJanian of great ahilities, and seems to have deserved 
high credit dor some ])arts of his stat(‘smanshi]>. As a 
Yicero}' in Tridaiul in ])artieular he showed (jualitios rare 
in his generation. I'o Johnson he Avas known as the 
nohleniaii Avho had a AA'ide social iidhience as an acknoAV- 
l(Mlged <rrhitrr eJrfjaniiaravi, and Avho n'ckoned among 
liis claims some, of that lih*ra^y polish in Avhichthe earlier 
geiieiflliou ofnohles had certainly been suj>crior to their 
sueeessoi's. 11ie art of life (‘Xj»ounded in his Lctfm 
difhu’s from J(Jinson’s as much as the el(*gaut dijdomatist 
di (Tea's from tlie rough intellectual gladiator of Grub Street. 
Johiisou s])oke his mind of his rival without reserve. I 
thought,” lie said, ‘‘that this xnaii had been a Lord among 
wits ; hut I lind he is only a wit amoilg Lords.” And of 
the Lrjfrr.^ he said more keenly that they taught the morals 
oUa harlot and the manners of a dancing-master. Chester- 
jfic'ld’s •opinio 11 of Johnson is indicated by the description 
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in liis Letters of a respoctaLlo IloiU iitot, wlio llirows 
his meat anywhere hut down his throat.” This aliKSurd 
person, said Chesterfield, “ waspiot only uncouth in man- 
ners and warm in dis]>ute, hut Ixdiaved exactly in the 
same way to superiors, e(pials, and inleiiprs ; and there- 
fore, hy a necessary cojiseipience, al^surdly to two of the 
tliree.” 11 Inc Ulai lacnjum ! 

Johnson, in my o]>inion, was not far wrong in his judg- 
ment, though it would he a gross injustice^io r(‘gard Clies- 
terlield as notliing hut a fribhle. JJufc men representing 
two such antitlnitio types were not likely to adiiiii'e laieh 
other’s good qualities. Whatever liad been the intercourse 
between them, Johnson was naturalh annoyed nheii the 
dignified noble ])ublishetl two articles in the Ho/'A/ — a 
periodical su])ported hy such polite personages as himself 
and Horace Walpole — in Avhich the need of a dictionary 
was set forth, and various courtly coiujdinKnits descx'died 
Johnson’s fitness lor a dictatorship over the language. 
Nothing could Ijo mori' prettily lurm'd ; hut it mean!, and 
Johnson took it to mean, I should like to liave the dic- 
tionary dedicaletl to m(‘ : such a compliment AVouhl add 
a feather to my ca]), and enable me to a])])earto the A\oi*ld 
as a patron of literature as Avell as an authority upon man- 
mu’s. “ After making great professions,” as dohnsoa said, 
“ he had, for many years, taken iio notice of me ; hut when 
my Dicilouiinj Avas coming out, he fell a scrilibling in the 
World about it.” Johnson therefore hestoAved U 2 )on the 
noble earl a piece of his m‘nd in a letter Avhich Avas not 
published till it came out ia BosavcH’s Ijiography. 

‘‘ ]\ry Lord," — I -haYe been lately informed by the pro - 
prietor of the World that tAVO papers, in Avhich my Die- 
iionaru is recommended to the public, Averc writtiui hy 
your lordship. To be so 'distinguislual is an- honour 
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which, hoing very littlo, accustomed to fay ours from the 
gr(^;j,t, 1 k]iow not Ay(‘]l how to receive, or in what ternivS to 
acknowlcMlgc. 

When, upon some slight encouragement, I first visifpd 
yonr Lordshi]), I was ovcirpowered, like the rest of man- 
kind, hy the enchantment of your address ; and could not 
f )rhear to wish tliat I miglit boast myself, Je vain qn cut 
(In nftif/qifnir dr. Iff ierrr — that I might obtain that regard 
for whic.h T saw the world contending; but I found m}" 
attendance so little encouraged that neither pride nor 
mod('sty would suller me to continue it. When I had 
once addnissed your liOrdship in pulilic, I had exhausted 
all the arts of jdeasing Avhich a* rcdinal and uncourtl;y 
scholar can possess. T had done all that I could ; ami no 
man is well pleased to have «his all neglected, be it ever 
so litlle. 

“ Seven, years, my lord, have now passed, since I waited 
in vouf outAvard rooms and was repulsed from your door; 
during which kunv, I have liecn ]mshiug on my work 
tliroiiLdi dillieultics of which it is usedess to complain, and 
hav(‘- brought it at last to the verge of puhlication without 
on(‘ act of assistaiic(‘, one word of encouragement, and one 
.smile, of f ivour. Smdi treatment I did not expect, for I 
never had a patron before. 

The ^beplierd in VirqiJ grow at last acquainted with 
Love, and found him a native of the rocks. 

Is not a patron, my Lord, one who looks with uncon- 
cern on a man struggling for life in the water, and when 
ho has reached the ground encumhers him with help? 
Tlie notic(‘. which you have bocii pleased to take of my 
lalmurs, had it been early, had been kind; but it has been 
delayed tijl I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it ; till I 
am s(4itary, and cannot impart it ; till I am known, and 
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do not want it. I hono it is"no very cynical asperity not 
to conlijss obligations wlie?e no biniefit has been ree.oived, 
or to bo nnwilling that the ])nblic shonkl consider mo as 
owing tliat to a patron which Piyvi(lenc(3 has enabled mo 
to do for myself. 

‘^Having carried* on my Avork tlius f.ig with so liitJi: 
obligation to any favourer of hiarning, I shall not be dis- 
appointed though I should conclude it, should h'ss bo 
possible, with less ; for I have ]^(5en long waken(*,d from 
that dream of hope in which T once boasted inj^self Avith 
so mucli exultation, my TiOrd, 

“Your Lordship’s most huml)le, most ()bedi(>n1. servant, 

“ SxVM. JoJIxXSON.” 

The h'.tter is one of those knock -doAvn blows to Avhich 
no ansAver is ])ossible, and upon Avhich conumnit is su])ev' 
11 nous. It Avas, a.'^ Mr. (’arlyle calls it, “the far-famed 
blast of doom ]>rochuming into the ear of Lord Chester- 
lield and through him, of tlie listening woild, that jxtlron- 
age should be no more.’’ 

d'hat is all that can be said ; yvA. perhaps it should be 
added that Johnson remarked that he had once received 
LdO fr<>ni Chesterlield, though he thought the assistance 
too inconsiderable to be mentioned in such alett(a‘. liaAV- 
kins also states that Chesterfield sent overtures to Johnson 
through tAVO friends, one of AAdiom, long Sir Thoriias Ho- 
binson, stahal that, if he were rich enough (a judicious 
clause) he A\"ould himself settle .£500 a year upon Johnson. 
Johnson replied that if the first p(}(U' of the realm made 
such an oiler, he would sIioav him the Avay downstairs. 
Hawkins is startled at this insolence, and at Johnson’s 
uniform assertion that an offer of money Avas an insult. W o 
cannot tell what A\'as the history of the £10 ; but Johnson, 
in spite of Hawkins’s righteous indignation, was in fact too 
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pi’oad to 1)0 a ])of^^gar, and owed to his pride his escape 
from tlu^ late of Savage. 

' The a[)p('araiice of the Dldtontfrif placed Johnson in the 
position doscrih(‘d soon afterwards hy Smollett. He was 
lioncefortli ‘MJie great Cham of Literature’' — a monarch 
fitting in the (i^air previously occupial hy his namesake, 
Jien, hy Drvdeii, and hy Pope ; hut Avliich has since that 
time heon vacant. The w'orld of literature has heconie too 
large for such authority. ('Omplaints were not scddom 
uttered at th(» fime. Coldsmith has urg(‘d that I*>osw(‘ll 
wislnal to make a monarchy of Avliat ought to h(i a repuhlic 
Goldsmith, who would have been the last man to find 
siM'ious lault with the dictator, ^thought the dictatorship 
ohjectionahle. Some time indeed was still to elapse \)efor 0 
w(‘ can say that Johnson w^as lirndy seated on the throne ; 

• hilt the I)h'lh))\arif and the Rawh! vr given him a 
])o>^iiion not altogotlier easy to a[)preciate, now that the 
has heen superseded and the gone out 

of fashion. His mime was the highest at this time (1755) 
in th(‘ ranks of ]mre literature, 'i'ho fame of Warhnrton 
possibly hulked larger for the moment, and one of his 
llatterei* Arab comparing him to the ( kdossus Avhich lie- 
strides the petty Avorld of contemporaries, lint Warhur Ion 
liad suhsided into ejiiscopal re]>ose, and literature had heen 
for hiii^ a stepping-stone rather than an ultimate aim. 
Hume had written works of far more enduring inllueiice 
than Johnson ; hut tli<*y Avcre little read though generally 
ahused, and scarc-ely helong to the purely literary histoiy. 
The lii’st vulume of his llidory of Kiujland had appeared 
(1754), hut had not succeede<l. The second was just coming 
oi^t, Kicliardson Avas still giving laws to -his little seraglio 
of adoring women; Fielding had died (1754), worn out by 
labour and dissipation ; Smollett was active in the literary 
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trade, but uot iu such a way as to inci:ease his own dignity 
or that of his eniploymont ; Oray was slowly writing a few 
lin(^s of exquisite verse in his retirement at Cambridge ; 
two young Irish adventurers, Burke and Goldsmith, were 
just coming to London to try their fortune ; Adam Smith 
made his fir.^t c.xporiinent as an author by ioviewing the 
Dicfiovarn in the Edhihnrifli Review ; Tiohertson had not 
yet ap])earcd as a liistorian ; Gibbon was at Lausanne 
repenting of his old brief lapse into Catholicism as an act 
of undergniduate’s folly ; and Cowper, ' fter throe years of 
giggling and making giggle/^ with Tiiurlow iu an attor- 
iK'y’s ofllct*, was now entered at the Tein]>le and amusing 
himself at times with lii(.*ature in conqiariy with such 
small men of lettiirs as Colman, Bonnell Thornton, and 
Lloyd. It was a slack tide of rte.raturc ^ the generation 
of Pope had jiassed away and left no successors, and no 
wniter of the time could be ]n{t in com])etition wHh the 
giant now known as J dictionary Johnsoji.’’ 

When th('- last shei't of the IJicfiovary bad been carried 
to the publisher, Millar, dobnson asked the messenger, 
‘^What did he sayV’ ‘‘ Sir,” said the messenger, “ he 
said, ‘Thank God I have done with him.’” “I am glad,” 
replied Johnson, “that he thanks God for aiiytliing.” 
Thankfulness for relief from seven years’ toil seems to have 
been Johnson’s predominant feeling: and he was not 
anxious for a time to take any new labours upon his shoul- 
ders. Some years passed which have left feiv traces either 
upon his Iverson al or his literary history. He contributed a 
good many reviews in 175G-7 to the Lifer ary Magazine^ 
one of which, a review of 3oame Jeiiyns, is amongst his 
best performances. To a weekly paper he contributed for 
two years, from April, 1758, to April, 17G0, a set of essays 
called the Idler, on the old Ramhler plan. He did some 
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small literary cobbler’s work, receiving a guinea for a 
prospectus to a newspaper and ten pounds for correcting a 
volume of i)ootry. lie had advertised in 175G a new 
edition of Shakspearo which was to appear by Christmas, 
,1757 : but be dawdled over it so unconscionably that it 
did not a])peiii* for nine years ^ and then only in conse- 
quence of taunts from Churchill, who accused him with' 
too much plausibility of cheating his subscribers. 

Ht3 for jiil)scribc’*s baits bis hook ; 

And takos y^ir cash : but where's tlio book P 
No matter vvlioro ; wise fear, you know 
•Eoibida the rtibbiug of a foe; 

But what to 6(3rve our private ends 
Forbids the cheating of oiA* friends ? 

In truth, his constitutional indolence seems to have 
gained advantages over him, when the stimulus of a heavy 
task was removed. In his meditatio^ts, there are man 3 ^ 
conyjlauits ol his ‘‘ sluggishness ” and resolutions of 
amendment. kind of strange oblivion has s]>rcad 

over me,” ho* says in April, 1764, ^'so that I know not 
what has become of the last years, and perceive that 
incidents and intcdligenco pass over me wdtliout leaving 
any impression.” 

It se(uns, however, that lie was still frequently in 
difliculties. Letters are preserved showing that in the 
beginning of 1756, Jlicbardson became surety for liim loi- 
a debt, and lent him six guineas to release him from 
arrest. An event which happened three years later 
illustrates his position and character. In January, 1759, 
his mother died at the age of ninety, elohnson was 
unable to come to Lichfield, {fnd some dqeply pathetic 
fetters to her and lier stepdaughter, who lived with her, 
record his emotions. Here is the last sad farewell upon 
tho^snapping of the most sac^pd of human ties. 
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T)(‘ar Hononvod !^^otller,” ho* says in a letter 
enclosed to Lncy Porter, the step- daughter, neither 
your condition nor your character make it fit for me to 
si\y nilich. You have hcen the hc^t mot] i or, and I believe 
the best woman in the world. I thank you for 3 n)ur in- 
dulgent^e to me, and beg forgiveness of alf that I have 
done ill, and of all that 1 have omitted to do well. God 
grant you 11 is Holy Spirit, and receive you to everlasting 
ha])piness for desus Christ’s sake. Amen r Lord Jesus 
receive your s])irit. I am, dear, dear it/otlier. 

“ Your dutiful son, 

Samuel Johnson. ” 

Johnson managed to raise twelve guineas, six of them 
boiTowed from his printer, to solid to liis dying mother. 
In order t.o gain money for her funeral expenses and some 
small debts, Ik*, wrote the story of it i^^as 

com])oscd in the evenings of a single week, and sent to 
press as it was written. He received A'lbO for this, 
]ieiha])S the most successful of his minor writings, and 
£25 ibr a sc'cond edition. It was widely tiunslated and 
universally admired. One of the strangest of literary 
coinciden('(;s is the contemporary appeiirance of this work 
and Voltaire’s Candidc ; to which, indeed, it hears in 
some reF])»'( ts so strong a r(‘semhlanc(‘ that, but for Jobn- 
son’s ap])arent contradiction, we would sujjpose that he 
had at least heard some description of its design. The 
two stories, though widely differing in tone and style, are 
among tlie most powerful expressions of the melancholy^ 
produced in strong intellecl^fe by the sadness and sorrows of 
the world. Tlie literary excellence of Caiidide has secured 
for it a wider and more enduring popularity than has 
fallen to the lot of Johnson’s far heavier production. Put 
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is a })Ook df sin.Lji force, and hoars the most 
characteristic iin])iicssioii of Jolinpor’s peculiar tempera- 
ment. 

A <_,n’cat change was a])proaching in Johnson's Circiim- 
stances. Wlien George III. came lo the throne, it struc.k 
some of liis advisers that it would he well, aslloswell puts 
it, to open “ a new and brighter pros] )ect to men of litcmary 
merit.” This eommendahlo design was carried out >)y 
ollering to Jp^inson a pension of thre-e hundred a year. 
Considering that^nch iiien as Horace Walpole and his 
like were enjoying sinecures of more than twie.e as many 
thmisands for l)eing their fatlier's sons, the bounty does 
not strike one as excessively liberal. It seems to have 
be-on really intended as some set-oE‘ against other pensions 
bestowed upon various *hangers-on of the Scotcli ])rime 
minister, Lute. Joluison was coupled witii the con- 
tt«uipt*ble scribbler, Shebbeare, vrho had lately been in the 
pillory for a Jacobite libel (a ^Gie-b(‘ar” and a “ she-bcar,” 
said the facetious ncws])apers), and wlum a few months 
afterwards a pension of £200 a year was given to the old 
actor, Sheridan, Jolnison growled out that it was time for 
liim to resign his own. Somebody kindly repeated the 
remark to Shea-idan, who Avouid inwer afterwards speak to 
Johij^soii. 

The pension, though very Aveicomc to Johnson, who 
seems to have been in real distress at the time, suggested 
some difficulty. Johnson had unluckily spoken of a pen- 
sion in his Dtciloiiarii as ‘‘generally understood to mean 
pay given to a State hii;eling l<>r treason to his country.^’ 
He was assured, liOAvever, tlfal. he did not come Avithiii 
the definition ; and that the ivwai’d aa\'is given for what 
he ha*l done, not for anything that he was expected to do. 
Jifter^soine hesitation, Johnson consented to accept the 
£ 2 
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])iiyiii(*nt thus oflhred Avithout the direet suggestion of any 
ohligation, tlujugh it was prohahly calculated that he 
wouM in case of need, he the more rc'ady, as actually 
haj)pene<l, le ]iis pen in defence of authority. lie had 
not (•oiiiprcmii.'.rd jiit, iiulependence and might fairly laugh 
at aiigiy ciimiuenls. “I wish,” he said afterwards, ‘‘that 
ui> pension A\ero twicci as large, that they might make 
twice lin mu(Ji iiniM* ” “ I cannot now cuisethe House of 

llaiiovau-,’' was his jdirase on another occasi-in : “ hut I 
think that the j)leasure of cursing the IFluise of Hanover 
ami (Iriiiking King Janu's’s health, .lU' ainjdy overbalanced 
by tliiee hundied pounds a year.” In truth, his flacobitism 
was l>y till- linn', wliatevi'r* it had onei^ bc'i'ii, nothing 
inort' tlian a hiinioious crotchet, giving o])j>ortuiiity for 
tin e\ I av.s.^ ion cd’ Toiy prejudice. ' 

“Iliop<‘ you will now purge and live (di'anly like a 
gentleman,” was Ueauclerk’s comment upon luairing ed 1 p*s 
friend’s aeccftsion of Ibrtune, and as tlolin^m is now 
emci'gii.g li’oni drub Strei't, it is desirable to coilsider wliat 
manner of man was to b(i presiuited to the widt'r circles 
that' uerc o])cmug to receive him. 
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CHAPTER ITT 

JENSON AND Ills FRIENDS. 

It is liot till sodic tiiDC after Jolinson lin<l conic fnto the 
enjoyiiieiit of his iiensioii, that ’vvo first seii him through 
the oy^'S of competent ohservei’S. I'he rTolinson of oiir 
hninvledge, the most familiar tignrc' to all students of 
English literary liistory had already Jong jxi'^sc^d the j)rimo 
of lile, and done the greatest part of Ins lit(*rary ivork. 

character, in the common phrase, had heeii formed ” 
years hefor^' ; as, indeed, jicople’s (diameters are chiefly 
formed in the cradle; and, not only his character, lint the 
ha})its \vhi(di are learnt in the givat schoolroom of the 
world W('re fixed hc'yond an}" possibility of change. TJio 
strange eccentricities which had now })erfime a s(*(*oiid 
nature, aiiiaz(‘d the society in which Ik* was fu’ over 
tw(‘n4y yi'ars a ja'omincnt figure. Unsympathetic oh- 
sorvcis, those especially" to whom the f'hcstc'rlield tyjio 
represented the ideal of humanity", were sinijdy disgusted 
or reixdled. TIkj man, they thought, might he in Ins 
jdace at a Gruh Street pot-house; hut had no husiness in 
a lady’s drawing-room? If ,lie had heen modest and 
• retiring, they might have put uj) with his didects ; hut 
Johnson was not a person whose qualities, good or had, 
w^re of a kind to he ignored. Naturally cnougli, the 
fishionahlo world cared liftle for the rugged old giant. 
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*‘Tho, said Jcliiisoii, tried liiiii and pivc'iiliira 

up ; tlH‘y li«'id seen enoii^Ldi ofliim;” ynd liis K^asoii Avas 
pretty inueh to the ])uri)(^''e. Great lords and j^O’eat ladies 
don’t fove to have their months sfop]>od,” esp(“cially not, 
one inav add, ])V an iimvaslied list. 

It is easy to hl.iine them noAv. K\mryl)ody can see that 
a saint in la^ggar’s ra<jfs is intrindeally lj(‘tter than a sinner 
in t^'oJd ]ae(^ Ihit the ])rineiple is one ot those Avhieh 
serves ais lor jiidjj^iiij^ llie dead, hiueh nf/ve than lor 
r(*^nilatiie^^ our own coiiduet. I'Jjo.se, *{11 any iat(‘, tnay 
throw tie* lirst st<nie at the Horace, Wa][»o]es and Cljcster- 
liehh, who ait* (juit*', certain that, tlnw ANonhl ash a nioderii 
Jo]ins(*n to 1 heir houses. Iheliial would he* sev('r(‘. I’ooi 
Mrs. IlosAvell c()ui])lained p,rievou Jy of h(*a‘ InishaiKl’s 
idolatry. “ 1 have seen nnny a 'hear led by a man/’ she 
said ; '‘hut I nev(ir before saAv a man led by a bear.” ’i'lie 
trulli is, as lloswidl explains, tbat tin*- sa^^e’s itnciwdh 
liahils, such as turnin^LT tin* eandlo'.’ bends doAVUAvards to 
make tln-in burn nn)re I'ri.ubtly, and letting the Ava\ dro]) 
upon the caipet, “ 0 (*uld not but l*e disagreeable to a lady.” 

He had otlier lialui*: .siill more annoying to jieople of 
delieate pv-rci-jd ions. A 1. tally despi.s(‘r of all alledations, 
he desjtised e.''j)ecially tin* alleedation of indillerenco to 
tho ])leasiire.s ol' tin* table. “ lu>r my part,” lie said, ‘H 
mind my belly Aei\ studiously and very earefully, for I 
look nptm it tliat In* A\ln> does nut mind Ids belly A\ill 
hardly ndiul auA thing else.” Avowing this ]>unciple 
lie Avonhl innocently gi\e hiniM*lf the airs of a sci(*ntilic 
epicure. ‘‘ I, madam,” In* .‘•aid to tlie tenor of a lady Avith 
whom he AA'as about to suj»', Avho live at a vaiiety of good 
tables, am a miieh better judge of cookery than any 
person Avho has a very tolerable cook, but lives nluch at 
home, for his jialate is gradiMlly adajited to the taste of 
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his cook, whenvis, n’adani, iij tryiniJf l)y a Avihor ] 

can more L‘X(j[uisit«ly judge.” iJut his prctciisinu^ to 
exquisite lasti‘ are hy no means ])()rne out hy iudejx'ndeiit 
witiiesst ^. ‘‘lie laugluN,” said Tom J.)avii ;, “ !ik(* a 
rliiiioceio.'?,” ^nd he seems to hav« eaten like a wolf - 
savagidy, silently, and Avitli undiscriminating fury. He 
was nol a ]deasant ohji'ct during this ])erh)riiianca;. He 
was totally ahsor})ed in tli^i husiiiess of the moment, a 
strong j)erspif!hii'Ui caiiie out, and the Aaans ol his forehead 
swelled. He lik'‘d eo.irse s.itislyiiig dislu'S — ])oil(‘d ])ork 
and ve'ahj)ie stuiled with plums and sugar; and in regard 
To wine, he se(uns to haw, acee])ted tlie. doefiines of tin* 
critic of a cel tain Iluid professing to l)e jiort, v.lio asked, 
“ What mor(' can you want? It is hlaek, and it is thick, 
and it makes u)u drunk.^' (llaret, as doliiiscm ])ut it, “is 
ila,* li(]Uor lor )>oys, and ])ort hn- iii'-n : hut lie wh<> a'-pires 
Lo^J)e a hero must drink laandy.'' He, enu]<l, however, 
r('fi-ain, though In* couhl not lie inoderahg and lor all the 
latter p.dt ol lus life, from 1700 , lie was a total alistaim i, 
J\or, it should he added, do(\s lie evt*r apjj^Mi to have 
sought for more, than exhilaration fnun wiin*. His (iailiest 
intimaie friend. Hector, said that In* had never Init once 
seen him drunk. 

IJi^ a]>})elile f»u' more innocent kinds of food wa^^ 

equally exees>ive. He would eat seven or eight peaches 

before hreakfast, and declared that he liad only oiie(* in 

his life had as much wall-fruit as lie wished. His ( on- 

sumption of tea was iirodigious, heyond all i)r(‘ced(‘nl. 

Hawkins (piotes lUshojx ]luruet as having drunk sixteen 

.largij cups every morning, a feat whicli would entitle Jiim to 

he feekoiied as a rivud. “A hardened and sliameless tea 

drinker,” Jolin-son called himself, who “witli t(*a amuses 

• . . . 

^the ev^jiiings, with tea soLict'S the^midniglit.*?, and with tea 
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welcomes the mornings.” One of his teapots, preserved by 
a relic-huntcr, contained two quarts, and he professed to 
have consumed live and twenty cii])s at a sitting. Poor 
Mrs. Tlirale complains that he often kept her up making 
t(‘a lor him till four 2n the morning. Ilis . reluctance to 
go to bed was due to the fact that his nights were periods 
of intense misery ; but the vast j)otntions of t(‘.a can 
scarcely have tended to improve them. 

Tlic huge frame was clad in the raggejest of garments, 
until his ac(juaintance with tlie Tlirales led to a partial 
reform. His wigs were generally ])ui’nt in frojit, i'roni 
his shortsighted knack of , reading witli his head close to 
the caiglle ; and at the Tlirales, the butler stood ready to 
elfect a change of wigs as he passed into the dining-room. 
Once (»r twice we ha,ye accounts of Ins Imrsling into un- 
usual siilendour. He apxieared at the lirst repnisontation 
of Irvm in a scarlet waistcoat laced with gold ; and on*one 
of his lirst interviews *\vith Goldsmith he took the trouble 
to array hims(‘lf decently, because Goldsmith was ro])oi'ted 
to have justilied slovenly habits by the jui'cedent of the 
leader of his craft. Goldsmith, judging ])y certain faiuous 
suits, seems to have profited by the hint more than his 
preceiitor. As a rule, Johnson’s a])])earance, before lie 
became a pensioner, was 'worthy of the proverbial rianner 
of Grub Street. Heauclerk us(*d to describe how he liad 
once taken a Trench lady of distinction to stai Johnson in 
his chambers. On descending the staircase they heard a 
noise like thunder. Johnson was jiursuing them, struck 
by a sudden sense of the, demands iqion his gallantry. 
He brushed in between Beauclerk and the lady, and seizing* 
lier liand conducted her to her coach. A crowd of pijojile 
collected to stare at the sage, dressed in rusty hrov n, with 
a pair of old slioes for slippers, a shrivelled wig on the top 
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of ]ns head, and witll Bhirtsl^e-vcs and the knees of his 
breeches hanging leoso. In tliose days, clergymen and 
physicians were only just abandoning tlie use of their 
oflicial costume in the* streets, and Johnson’s slo^Hiiily 
habits were e^eii more marked thcHi they would be at 
present. ^‘Iliave no passion for clean linen,” he once 
remarked, and it is to be feared that lie must sometimes 
have ofrended more senses tlian one. 

In spite of Iftsi^uncouth liabiis of dress and manners, 
Johiison claimed and, in a sensii, with justice, to be a 
polite nian. “ I look upon m 3 ^self,” he said once to Bos- 
well, “as a very polite man.” ^11 (5 could show the stately 
court(*sy of a sound Tory, who cordially acciojits the prin- 
ciple of social distinction, but has far too st rong a sense of 
self-respect to fancy that com])liance^ with the ordinary 
conventions can possibly lower his own jiedtion. Rank 
of fke sinritual kind was es])ecially venerable to him. “ I 
should as soi^n have thought of contiadicting a bishop,” 
was a ])hrase which marked the highest conceivable degree 
of deference to a man whom he resjiected. N'obody, again, 
could pay more effective compliments, when lie jJeased ; 
and the many female friends who have written of liim 
agree, that he could be singularly attractive to women. 
Wonn*! ai'e, iierhaps, more inclined than men to forgive 
external roughness in consideration of the great charm of 
deep tenderness in a thoroughly masculine nature. A 
characteristic phrase was his remark to ^Miss Monckton. 
She had declared, in opposition to one of Johnson’s pre- 
judices, that Sterne’s writings were pathetic : “ I am surij,” 
•he said, “ they have affected me.” “ Why,” said Johnson, 
smiling and rolling himself about, “that is because, 
de^jrest, you are a dunce !” Wlitm she mentioned this to 
l?im some time afterwards Ho re])licd: “Madam, if I had 
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thought so, I certainly should not have said it.” The truth 
could not he more neatly put. 

Boswell notes, with some surprise, that when Johnson 
dined with Lord Monhoddo he insisted upon rising when 
the ladies left the tahle, and took occasion to observe that* 
politeness was ‘fictitious benevolence,” ainf equally useful 
in cominoii intercourse. Boswell’s surprise sticnis to indi- 
cate that Scotchmen in those days wore even greatf^r bears 
than Johnson. He always insisteU, as Beyiiolds tells 
us, upon showing ladies to tlnnr caHiages through Bolt 
Court, though his dress Avas such that Lor readei's Avould, 
she thinks, be astonished that any man in his senses 
sliould have shoAvn hims(‘ff in it abroad or even at borne. 
Another odd indication of Johnson’s rt‘gard for good man- 
ners, so far as his liglits Avould vake him, was the extreme 
disgust with Avhiclf he often referi*ed to a certain footman 
in l^aris, who used his lingers in ]>lac(‘, of sugar-tongs.^ t So 
far as Johnson could recognize bad manners he was polite 
enough, though unluckily the limitation is' one of con- 
siderable irnportaiice. 

Johnson’s claims to j)oliteness Avere sonrcitiines, it is true, 
put in a rather startling foran. “ Evi*iy man of any educa- 
tion,” he once said to the amazement of his hearers, 
“ Avould rather be called a rascal than accused of deliciency 
in the graces.” Gibbon, avIio Avas present, slily incpiired 
of a lady Avlietlnu* among all her acquaintance she could 
not find one exception. According tolMrs. Thrahi, heAvent 
even further. Dr. Barnard, he said, was the only man 
Avho had ever done justice to his good breeding; “and you 
may observe,” ho added, “*that I am well-bred to a degree 
of needless scrupulosity.” He juoceeded, according to 
Mrs. Thralc, but the report a little taxes our laith, to claim 
the virtues not only’^ of respe;cting ceremony, but of neVer 
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contradicting or iiitGrru'^)ting his^lioarcrs. It is ratlior odd 
that Dr. IJarnard liad^once a sharp altercation with John- 
son, and avenged himself by a sarcastic copy ol‘ verses in 
■which, after professing to» learn perfections from diffejenl 
‘"I'rieiids, he says^ — 

JolinsoLi shall teach me how to place, 

Ju varied lii^ht, ea(5h borrow’d grace j 
ri'om him I’ll learn to writo ; 

CopjjJ^s cl(3ar' familiar style, 

And roughness of his lilo, 

Grow, like himself, polite. 

Johnson, on tliis as on many occasions, repented of tlie 
blow as st»oii as it was stniclv, aM sat down by Eariiard, 
“ literally smoothing down his arms and knees, ainl he- 
j seeching pardon. Harnarii accepted his apologies, but 
W(‘ut home and wrote his little copy obverses. 

Johnson's shortcomings in civility were no doubt due, 
in part, to the narrowness of bis faculties of perception. 
He did not khow, for he could not sec, that his unconth 
gestures and slovenly dress were olfensive ; and he was 
not so well uhl(5 to observe others as to shake off the man- 
ners contracted in (iruh Street. It is hard to steady a 
manual of etiquette late in life, and for a man of Johnson’s 
imperfect faculties it was probably iinpossihlo. JOrrors of 
this kind were always 2 )ardonable, and are now simply 
ludicrous. Hut Johnson often shocked his companions by 
more indefensible conduct. He was irascible, overbearing, 
and, when angry, vehement heyojid all proj)riety. He was 
a ‘‘tremendous companion,'^ said Garrick’s brother ; and 
men of gentle nature, liko Charles Fox, often shrank from 
his company, and perhaps exaggerated his brutality. 

JohnSon, who had long regarded conversation as the 
chi^f amusement, came in lat^r years to regard it as almost 
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the chief employment of ilife ; and he had studied the art 
with the zeal of a man pursuing a* favourite hobby. He 
had always, as he told Sir Joshua Uejoiolds, made it a 
prihciple to talk on all occasions as well as he could. He 
had thus obtained a mastery over his weapons which made 
him one of the most accomplished of conversational gla- 
diators. He liad one advantage which has pretty well 
disappeared from modern society,^ and the disappearance of 
which has been destructive to excellen/ Af talk. A good 
talker, even more tlian a good orator, implies a good audi- 
ence. Modern society is too vast and too restless to give 
a conversationalist a fxir chance. For the formation of 
real proficiency in the art, friends should meet often, sit 
long, and bo thoroughly at ease. A modern audience 
generally breaks up before it is well warmed through, and 
includes enough strangers to break the magic circle of social 
electricity. The clubs in which Johnson delightecv were 
excellently adapted to foster his peculiar talent. There a 
man could ** fold his legs and have his talk out ” — a plea- 
sure hardl}^ to be enjoyed now. And there a set of friends 
meeting regularly, and meeting to talk, learnt to sharpen 
each other’s skill in all dialectic manauivres. Conversation 
may be pleasantest, as Johnson admitted, when two jfriends 
meet quietly to exchange their minds without any# thought 
of display. Eut conversation considered as a game, as a 
bout of intellectual sword-play, has also charms which 
Johnson intensely appreciated. His talk was not of the 
encycloi)iedia variety, like that of some more modern cele- 
brities ; but it was full of apposite illustrations and un- 
rivalled in keen argument, rapid flashes of wit and humoxr, 
scornful retort and dexterous sophistry. Sometimes he 
would fell his adversary at a blow ; his sword, as Boswell 
said, would be through youf body in an instant without 
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preliminary flourishes ; and in tUo excitement of talking 
for victory, he would use any (device that came to hand. 

There is no arguing* with Johnson,” said Goldsmith, 
quoting a phrase from Ciljber, for if his pistol misses 
^e, he knocks you down with the butt-end of it.” 

Johnson’s vie^ of conversation is indicated by his 
remark about Burke. That fellow,” he said at a time of 
illness, “ calls forth all my powers. Were I to see Burke 
now, it would kill me.” * It is when you come close to a 
man in conversatio^-^e said on another occasion, “ that 
you discover what his real abilities are. To make a speech 
in an assembly is a knack. l!low I honour Thurlow, sir ; 
Thurlow is a lino fellow, he fairly*puts his mind to yours.” 

Johnson’s retorts were fair play under the conditions of 
the game, as it is fair play t® kick an opponent’s shins at 
football. But of course a man who had, as it were, be- 
come the acknowledged champion of the ring, and who 
had an irascible and thoroughly dogmatic temper, was 
tempted to bec(ynie unduly imperious. In the comj)any of 
which Savage was a distinguished member, one may guess 
that the conversational fervour sometimes degenerated into 
horse-play. Want of arguments would be supplied by per- 
sonality, and the chamj)ion would avenge himself by bru- 
tality on an opponent who happened for once to be getting 
the best oTf him. Johnson, as he grew older and got into 
more polished society, became milder in his manners ; but 
he had enough of the old spirit left in him to break forth 
at times with ungovernable fury, and astonish the well- 
regulated minds of respectable ladies and gentlemen. 

Anecdotes illustrative of Ibis ferocity abound, and his 
besf friends — except, perhaps, Eeynolds and Burke — had 
aU to suffer in turn. On one occasion, when he had made 
a rud6 speech even to Eeynolds, Roswell states, though witW 
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some hesitation, his belief that Johnson actually blushed. 
The records of his contests in this kind fill a large space 
in Boswell’s pages. That they did not lead to worse con- 
soqMcnces shows liis absence of francour. He was always 
ready and anxious .for a reconciliation, though he wouh’ 
not ]>ress for one if his fii^t overtures were rejected. There 
was no venom in the wounds he inflicted, for there was no 
ill-nature ; he was rough in the heat of the struggle, and in 
such cases careless in distributing'blows^* ,but he never en- 
j oy ed giving pain. None of his tiffs i ij_»cn od in to per m anei 1 1 
quarrels, and he seems scarcely to have lost a friend. lie 
is a iflcasant contrast in this, as in much else, to Horace 
Walpole, who succeeded, in the course of a long life, in 
br(‘aking with almost all his old friends. Ho man set a 
higher value upon friendship tlian Johnson. “A man,” ho, 
said to Heynolds, ought to keep his friendship in constant 
repair;” or he would find himself loft alone as he grew 
older. T look upon a day as lost,” lie said later in life, 
“ in which T do not make a new acquaintance.” Making 
new acquaintances did not involve dropping the old. The 
list of his friends is a long one, and includes, as it were, 
successive layers, superposed upon each other, from the 
earliest period of his life. 

Idiis is so marked a fen,ture in Johnson’s character, that 
it will be as well at this point to notice some of the fricuid- 
ships from which he derived the greatest part of his 
happiness. Two of his schoolfellows. Hector and Taylor, 
remained his intimates through life. Hector survived to give 
information to Boswell, and Taylor, then a prebendary of 
Westminster, read the fufneral service over his old friend 
in the Abbey. He showed, said some of the bystanders, 
too little feeling. The relation between the two men was 
jajt one of special tenderness ; indeed they were so *iittle 
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congenial that Bosweli rather gratuitously suspected Lis 
vencrahlo teacher of having an eye to Taylor’s will. It 
seems fairer to regard the acquaintance as an illustration 
of that curious adhcsivendss which made Johnson cling to 
4ess attractive persons. At any rate, fee did not show the 
complacence of the proper will-hunter. Taylor was rector 
of Eosworth and squire of Ashhourne. Ho was a fine 
specimen of the squire-parson ; a justice of the peace, a 
warm politiciaT^%« 5 iB^d’^at was worse, a warm Whig. lie 
raised gigantic hrnii?^ bragged of selling cows for 120 
guineas iwid more, and kej^t a noble butler in purple clothes 
and a large white wig. Johnson respected Taylor as a 
sensible man, but was ready to fiave a round with him on 
occasion. lie snorted contempt wdien Taylor tal^^ed of 
breaking some small vessel if he took an emetic. “ Eah,” 
said the doctor, wdio regarded a valetudinarian as a ‘‘ scoun- 
drelj”,‘‘ if you have so many things that will break, you 
had better break your neck at once, and there’s an end 
on’t.” ISTay, *if lie did not condemn Taylor’s cows, he 
criticized his bulldog with cruel acuteness. “ No, sir, he 
is not well shaped ; for there is not the quick transition 
from the thickness of the fore-part to the tenuity — the 
thin part — behind, which a bulldog ought to have.” On the 
more sf;rious topic of politics his Jacobite fulminations 
roused Taylor “to a pitch of bellowing.” Johnson roared 
out that if the pco])le of England were fairly polled (this 
>vas in 1777) the present king would be sent away to-night, 
and his adherents hanged to-morrow. Johnson, however, 
rendered Taylor the substantial service of writing sermons 
fy him, two volumes of which Vere published after they 
were both dead ; and Taylor must have been a bold man, 
if it be Irue, as has been said, that he refused to preach a 
sermon written by Johnson Ufpon Mrs. Johnson's death ^n 
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the ground that it spoke tc|o favourably of the charactei 
of the deceased. 

Johnson paid frequent visits to Lichfield, to keep up his 
old friends. One of them was Lucy Porter, his wife’s 
daughter, with whom, according to Miss Seward, ho had 
been in love before lie married her mother, lie was at leasl 
tenderly attached to her through life. And, for the mosi 
part, the good people of Lichfield seem to have been proud 
of their fellow-townsman, and gave*ilUvn a substantial prool 
of their sympathy by continuing to hinfpeu favourable terms 
the lease of a house originally granted to his father. Thor( 
was, indeed, one remarkable exception in Miss Seward 
who belonged to a genus ’specially contemptible to the 
old doctor. She was one of the fine ladies who dabblec 
in poetry, and aimed at being the centre of a small literary 
circle at Lichfield.'- Her letters are amongst the inos' 
amusing illustrations of the petty affectations and squab?i>lei 
characteristic of such a provincial clique. She ovidenll] 
hated Johnson at the bottom of her small sOul; and, in 
deed, though Johnson once paid her a preposterous com 
pliment — a weakness of which this stern moralist was ap' 
to be guilty in the company of ladies — ho no doubt troc 
pretty roughly upon some of her pet vanities. 

By far the most celebrated of Johnson’s Lichfield friendi 
was David Garriclc, in regard to whom his relation's wen 
somewhat peculiar. Beynolds said that Johnson con 
sidered Garrick to be his own property, and would neve 
allow him to be praised or blamed by any one else withou 
contradiction. Keynolds composed a pair of imaginary 
dialogues to illustrate the proposition, in one of whicl 
Johnson attacks Garrick in answer to Keynolds, and in th( 
other defends him in answer to Gibbon. The dialoguei 
see'u to be very good reproductions of the Johnson2ai 
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manner, though perhaps the /courteous Heynolds was a 
little too much impressed by its roughness ; and they 
probably include many genuine remarks of Johnson’s. It 
is remarkable that the •praise is far more x>oiiited* and 
elaborate than the blame, which turns chiclly iii^on the 
general inferiority of an acto]?s position. And, in fact,, 
this seems to have corresponded to Johnson’s opinion about 
Garrick as gathered from Boswell. 

The two mcui3*^ kt £)ottom a considerable regard for eacli 
other, founded uj)Oti' old association, mutual services, and 
reciprocal respect for talents of very different orders. But 
they were so widely separated by circumstances, as well as 
by a radical opposition of temperament, that aiyr closer 
intimacy could hardly be expected. The bear and the 
monkey are not likely to*be intimate friends. Garrick’s 
rapid elevation in fame and fortune seems to have pro- 
duced a certain degree of envy in his old schoolmaster. A 
grave moral philosopher has, of course, no right to look 
askance at the rewards which fashion lavishes upon men 
of lighter and less lasting merit, and which he professes to 
despise. J ohnson, however, was troubled with a rather 
excessive allowance of human nature. Moreover he had the 
good old-fashioned contempt for players, characteristic both 
of the Tory and the inartistic mind. Ho asserted roundly 
that he looked upon players as no better than dancing-dogs. 
“ But, sir, you will allow that some players are better 
than others?” “ Yes, sir, as some dogs dance better than 
others.” So when Goldsmith accused Garrick of grossly 
flattering the queen, J ol\nson exclaimed, ‘‘ And as to 
meanness — how is it mean in a player, a showman, a fellow 
who exhibits himself for a shilling, to flatter his queen ? ” 
At anotller time Boswell suggested that we might respect 
a gfeat player. “What! sir,” exclaimed Johnson, 
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fellow who claps a hump u\)on his hack and a lump on hi.5$ 
leg and cries, ‘ I am Richard IIIJ 9 . Nay, sir, a ballad- 
singer is a higher man, for he does two things : he repeats 
and he sings ; there is both recitation and music in his 
performance — the plryer only recites/' 

Such sentiments were rfot very likely to remain un- 
known to Garrick nor to put him at ease with Johnson, 
whom, indeed, he always suspected of laughing at him. 
They had a little tiff on account oi^'Uohr^'^'s Edition of 
Shakspoare. From some misunderst^ifling, Johnson did 
not make use of Garrick’s collection of old plays.. John- 
son, it seems, thought that Garrick should have courted 
him more, and perhaps sent the plays to his house; 
whereas Garrick, knowing that Johnson treated books 
with a roughness iU-suited to iheir constitution, thought 
that he had done quite enough by asking Johnson to 
come to his library. The revenge — if it was revenge — 
taken by Johnson was to say nothing of Garrick in his 
Preface, and to glance obliquely at his non-communication 
of his rarities. He seems to have thought that it would be 
a lowering of Shakspeare to admit that his fame owed 
anything to Garrick’s exertions. 

Boswell innocently communicated to Garrick a criticism 
of J ohnson’s upon one of his poems — 

I’d smile with the simple and feed with the poor. 

“ Let me smile with the wise, and feed with the rich,” 
was Johnson’s tolerably harmless remark. Garrick, how- 
ever, did not like it, and when Boswell tried to console 
him by saying that Johnson gored everybody in turp, and 
added, habet in comuy “Ay,” said, Garrick 

vojiemently, ‘‘ he has a whole mow of it.” 
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The most unpleasant incidei/t was when Garrick proposed 
rather too freely to, bo a member of the Club. Johnson 
said that the first duke in England had no right to use 
such language, and s^id, according to Mrs. Thrale, “ If 
Garrick doosjapply, I’ll blackball him. Surely we ought 
to be able to sit in a society fike ours — 

* Unelbowod by a gamester, pimp, or player ! * ** 

Nearly ten yeaia afterwards, however, Johnson favoured 
his election, and when he died, declared that the Club 
should have a year’s widowhood. No successor to Garrick 
was elected during that time. 

Johnson sometimes ventured to criticise Garrick's acting, 
but here Garrick could kike Ids fuU revenge. The pur- 
blind Johnson was not, wo may imagine, much of a critic 
ini^such matters. Garrick reports him to have said of an 
actor at Lichfield, “ There is a courtly vivacity about the 
fellow when, in fact, said Garrick, “ he was the most 
vulgar ruffian that ever went upon boards.” 

In spite of such collisions of opinion and mutual 
criticism, Johnson seems to have spoken in the highest 
terms of Garrick’s good qualities, and they had many 
pleasant meetings. Garrick takes a prominent part in two 
or three of the best conversations in Boswell, and seems 
to have put his interlocutors in spcciaUy good temper. 
Johnson declared him to bo “ the first man in the world for 
sprightly conversation.” He said that Dryden had written 
much better prologues than any of Garrick’s, but that 
Garrick had written more good*prologuos than Dryden. He 
Seclaredthat it was wonderful how little Gkirrick had been 
spoilt by all the flattery that he had received. No wonder 
if^he was a little vain : a nyin who is perpetually flattfred 

P 2 • 
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in eyery mode tliat can be coi^eived : so many bellows have 
blown tlie fuel, that one wonders he is not^ by this time become 
a cinder !” ‘‘If all this had happened to me,” he said on 
another occasion, “ I should have had a couple of fellows 
with long poles walkingbefore me, to knock down everybody 
that stood in the way. Consider, if all this had happened 
to Cibber and Quin, they’d have jumped over the moon. 
Yet Garrick speaks to ns,” smiling. ^ Ho admitted at the 
same time tliat Garrick had raised ilho -'-i^i^fession of a 
player. He defended Garrick, too, a'^flist the common 
charge of avarice. Garrick, as he pointed out, had been 
brought up in a family whose study it was to make four- 
pence go as far as fourpence-halfpenny. Johnson remem- 
bered in early days drinking tea with Garrick when Peg 
Woffington made it, and made it,'3is Garrick grumbled, “ as 
red as blood.” But when Garrick became rich ho became 
liberal. He had, so Johnson declared, given away i^dfe 
money than any man in England. 

After Garrick’s death, Johnson took occasion to say, in 
the Lives of iJte Poeis, that the death “ had eclipsed the 
gaiety of nations and diminished the public stock of harm- 
less pleasures.” Boswell ventured to criticise the observa- 
tion rather sj^itefully. “ Why Qiations ? Did his gaiety 
extend further than his oAvn nation 1 ” “ Why, sir,” replied 
Johnson, “ some exaggeration must be allowed. Besides, 
wo may say nations if we allow the Scotch to be a nation, 
and to have gaiety — which they have not.” On the whole, 
in spite of various drawbacks, Johnson’s reported observa- 
tions upon Garrick will appear to ‘be discriminative, and 
yet, on the whole, strongly favourable to his character. 
Yet we are not quite surprised that ]Mrs. Garrick did -not 
respond to a hint thrown out by Johnson, that he ‘'would 
be gkid to write the life of his, friend. 
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At Oxford, Johnson acq/iired the friendship of Dr. 
Adams, afterward^ Master of Pembroke and author of a 
once well-known reply to Hume’s argument upon miracles. 
He was an amiable ma%i, and was proud to do the honours 
of the univefsity to his old friend,* when, in later years, 
Johnson revisited the much-loved scenes of his negleotqd 
youth. The warmth of Johnson’s regard for old days is 
oddly illustrated hy an interview recorded hy Boswell with 
one Edwards,>-v,MloJw-studcnt whom he met again in 1778, 
not having ])revic)usly seen him since 1729. They had 
lived in London for forty years without once meeting, a 
fact more surprising then tjian now. Boswell eagerly 
gathered up the little scraps of college anecdote whicli the 
meeting produced, hut perhaps his best find was a phrase 
of Edwards himself. ‘^^You are a philosopher. Dr. John- 
son,” ho said ; I have tried, too, in my time to be a 
p'li^losopher ; but, I don’t know how, cheerfulness was 
always breaking in.” The phrase, as Boswell truly says, 
records an exquisite trait of character. 

Of the friends who gathered round Johnson during his 
period of struggle, many had vanished before he became 
well known. TJic best loved of all seems to have been 
Dr. Bathurst, a physician, who, failing to obtain practice, 
joined the expedition to Havannah, and fell a victim to the 
climate (1762). Upon him Johnson pronounced a pane- 
gyric which has contributed a proverbial phrase to the 
language. “ Dear Bathurst,” he said, ‘‘ was a man to my 
very heart’s content : he hated a fool and ho hated a rogue, 
and he hated a Whig ; Ije was a verij good hater . Johnson 
remembered Bathurst in his ptayers for years after his loss, 
and received from him a peculiar legacy. Francis Barber 
had bten the negro slave of Bathurst’s father, who left him 
liberty by will. Dr. Bathurst allowed him to Ritcr 
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Johnson’s service ; and Johifeon sent him to school at con- 
siderable expense, and afterwards retained him in his 
service with little interruption till his own death. Once 
Earher ran away to sea, and was discharged, oddly enough, 
hy the good offices of Wilkes, to whom Smpllett applied 
on Johnson’s behalf. Barber ’ became an important member 
of Johnson’s family, some of whom reproached him for his 
liberality to the nigger. Xo one ever solved the great 
problem as to what services were rend‘er^'^^^y Barber to 
his master, whose wig was “ as impen^llblo by a comb as 
a quickset hedge,” and whose clothes were never touched 
by the brush. 

Among the other friends of this period must be 
reckoned his biograx)her, Hawkins, an attorney who was 
afterwards Chairman of the Middlesex Justices, and 
knighted on presenting an address to the King. Boswell 
regarded poor Sir John Hawkins with all the animosity ^f 
a rival author, and with some sj)ice of wounded vanity. 
He was grievously offended, so at least says Sir John’s 
daughter, on being described in the Life of Jolinsoyi as 
“ Mr. James Boswell ” without a solitary epithet such as 
celebrated or well-known. If that was really his feeling, 
he had his revenge ; for no one book ever so suppressed 
another as Boswell’s Life suppressed Hawkins’s. In truth, 
Hawkins was a solemn prig, remarkable chiefly for the 
unusual intensity of his conviction that all virtue consists 
in respectability. He had a special aversion to “ goodness 
of heart,” which he regarded as another name for a quality 
properly called extravagance or vice. Johnson’s tenacity of 
old acquaintance introduced him into the Club, where he 
made himself so disagreeable, especially, as it seems, by 
rudeness to Burke, that he found it expedient to invent a 
proi.vxt for resignation. J ohnson called him a “ very uii- 
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clubable man,” and may perhdps have intended him in tbo 
quaint description : “ I really believe him to be an honest 
man at the bottom; though, to be sure, he is rather 
penurious, and he is somewhat mean ; and it must be cfwned 
he has some degree of brutality, and is not without a ten- 
dency to savageness that cannbt well be defended.” 

Ill a list of Johnson's Mends it is proper to men- 
tion Kichardson and Hawkosworth. Richardson seems 
to have giveA.^.liirti ^bstantial help, and was repaid by 
favourable compalij^ons with Fielding, scarcely borne out 
by the .verdict of posterity. Fielding,” said Johnson, 
“could tell the hour by looking at the clock; whilst 
Richardson knew how the clock was made.” “ There is 
more knowledge of the heart,” he said at anothl^r time, 
“ in one letter of Richaydson's than in all Tom Jones^ 
Johnson's preference of the sentimentalist to the man whose 
liiAnour and strong sense were so lilte his own, shows how 
mucli his criticism was biassed by his prejudices ; though, 
of course, Richardson's external decency was a recommen- 
dation to the moralist. Hawkesworth's intimacy with 
Johnson seems to have been chiefly in the period between 
the Dictionary and the pension. Ho was considered to bo 
Johnson's best imitator ; and has vanished like other imi- 
tators. His fate, if the very doubtful story believed at the 
lime be true, was a curious one for a friend of Johnson's. 
He had made some sceptical remarks as to the efficacy of 
prayer in his preface to the South Sea Voyages ; and was so 
bitterly attacked by a “ Christian” in the papers, that ho 
destroyed himself by a dose of opium. 

Two younger Mends, who became disciples of the sage 
soon after the appearance of the Ravihler, are prominent 
figures* in the later circle. One of these was Bonnet Lang- 
ttto, a man of good family, fine scholarship, and j^ry 
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auiial)le character. II is exceedingly tall and slender figure 
was compared Ly Best to the stork in Raphael’s cartoon of 
the Miraculous Draught of Fishes. Miss Hawkins describes 
him sitting with one leg twisted couiid the other as though 
to occupy tlie smallest possible S2)ace, and playing with his 
gold snulT-box with a mild' countenance and sweet smile. 
Til e gentle, modest creature was loved by Johnson, who 
could warm into unusual eloquence in singing his praises. 
The doctor, however, was rather fiTud oL4liscussing with 
Boswell the faults of his friend. TlicJ^ i^cni to have chiefiy 
consisted in a certain languor or sluggishness of icmpeni- 
ment which allowed his affairs to get into peridexity. Once, 
when arguing the delicate 'question as to the projiriety of 
telling a friend of his wife’s unfaithfulness, Boswell, after 
his peculiar fashion, chose to enliven the abstract statement 
by the jiurely imaginary hypothesis of Mr. and Mrs. Lang- 
ton being in this position. Johnson said that it wo^ild 
bo useless to tell Langton, because he would be too sluggish 
to get a divorce. Once Langton was the' unconscious 
cause of one of Johnson’s oddest performances. Langton 
had emiiloyed Cliambers, a common friend of Ins and 
Johnson’s, to draw his will. Johnson, talking to Cham- 
bers and Boswell, was suddenly struck by the absurdity 
of his friend’s appearing in the character of testator. His 
companions, however, w^cre utterly unable to see in what 
the joke consisted ; but Johnson laughed obstreperously 
and irrejwessibly ; he laughed till he reached the Temple 
Gate ; and when in Fleet Street went almost into convul- 
sions of hilarity. Holding on by one of the posts in the 
street, he sent forth such peals of laughter that they seemed 
in the silence of the night to resound from Temple Bar to 
Fleet Ditch. 

]^nt long before his death, Johnson applied to Langtbn 
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for spiritual advice. “ I desircld him to teU me sincerely 
in what he thought my life was faulty.” Langton wrote 
upon a sheet of paper certain texts recommending Christian 
charity ; and explained, lipon inquiry, that he was pointing 
►at Johnson’s habit of contradiction. •The old doctor began 
by thanking him earnestly for Ilis kindness ; but gradually 
waxed savage and asked Langton, “ in a loud and angry 
tone, What is your drift, sir ?” He complained of the well- 
meant advice ti^.^B(5swell, with a sense that he had been 
unjustly treated. It was a scene for a comedy, as Rey- 
nolds observed, to see a penitent get into a passion and 
belabour his confessor. 

Through Langton, Johnson became acquainted with the 
friend whose manner was in the strongest contrast? to his 
own. Topham Leauclerk^was a man of fashion. He was 
-commended to Johnson by a likeness fo Charles II., from 
whbm he was descended, being the grandson of the first 
Duke of St. Alban’s. Beauclerk was a man of literary and 
scientific tastSs. lie inherited some of the moral laxity 
which Johnson chose to pardon in his ancestor. Some 
years after his acquaintance with Boswell ho married Lady 
Diana Spencer, a lady who had been divorced upon his 
account from her husband. Lord Bolingbroke. But he 
took care not to obtrude his faults of life, whatever they 
may have been, upon the old moralist, who entertained 
for him a peculiar affection. He sj^ecially admired Beau- 
clerk’s skill in the use of a more polished, if less vigorous, 
style of conversation than his own. Ho envied the case 
with which Beauclerk brought out his sly incisive retorts. 
“ No man,” he said, ever was*so free when he was going 
to say a good thing, from a look that expressed that it was 
coming*; or, when he had said it, from a look that ex- 
pr^sod that it had come.” When Beauclerk was djSftig 
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(in 1780), Jolinson said, “with a faltering voice, that he 
would walk to the extremity of the diameter of the cartli 
to save him. Two little anecdotes are expressive of his 
tender feeling for this incongrueus friend. Boswell had 
asked him to sup at*Bcauclerk's. Ho started, hut, on the 
way, recollecting himself, said, ‘‘ I cannot go ; but I do 
not love Beauclcrlc the less.'* Beauclerk had put. upon a 
portrait of Johnson the inscription, — 

Ingenium in^ens 
Inoulto latot hoc sub corporo. 

Langton, who bought the portrait, had the inscription 
removed. ''It was kincl in you to take it off,’’ said 
Johnsanj and, after a short pause, “ not unkind in him to 
put it on.'’ 

Early in their aciquaintance, the two young men, Beai’ 
and Lanky, as Johnson called them, had sat uj) one mght 
at a tavern till three in the morning. The courageous 
thought struck them that they would knocJk up the old 
philosopher. He came to the door of his chambers, poker 
in hand, with an old wig for a nightcap. On hearing tlieir 
errand, the sage exclaimed, “ What ! is it you, you dogs ? 
I'll have a frisk with you." And so Johnson with the 
two youths, his juniors by about thirty years, proceeded 
to make a night of it. They amazed the fiuit*erers in 
Covent Garden ; they brewed a bowl of bishop in a tavern, 
while Johnson quoted the poet’s address to Sleep, — 

** Short, O short, be then thy reign. 

And give us to the world again ! ” 

• 

They took a boat to Billingsgate, and Johnson, . wilh 
Beauclerk, kept up their amusement for the following day, 
wl(en Langton deserted then^ to go to breakfast with some 
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young ladies, and Johnson scolded him for leaving his 
friends “ to go and sit with a parcel of wretched uuldea'd 
girls/* I shall have my old friend to hail out of tlie 
round-house,’* said Garrick when he heard of tliis qfloer 

alliance : and ho told Johnson that be would bo in the 

^ • 

Chronicle for his frolic. ‘‘ He durst not do such a thing. 
His wife would not let him,” was the moralist’s retort. 

Some friends, known to fame by other titles than their 
connexion with J(^hrlson, had by this time gathered round 
them. Among them was one, whose art he was unable 
to appreciate, but whose fine social qualities and dignified 
equability of temper made him a valued and rcs])ectcd 
companion. Eeynolds had settled in London at the end 
of 1752. Johnson met him at the house of Miss Cotterell. 
Reynolds had specially admired Johnson’s Life of S( wage ^ 
wad, on their first meeting, happened ^o make a remark 
whi^h delighted Johnson. The ladies were regretting the 
loss of a friend to whom they wore under obligations. 
“ You have, however,” said Reynolds, ‘‘ the comfort of 
being relieved from a burden of gratitude.” The saying is 
a little too much like Rochefoucauld, and too true to be 
pleasant ; but it was one of those keen remarks wliich 
Johnson appreciated because they prick a bubble of com- 
monidace moralizing without demanding too literal an accep- 
tation. He went homo to sup with Reynolds and became 
his intimate friend. On another occasion, Johnson was 
□flended by two ladies of rank at the same house, and by 
way of taking down their pride, asked Reynolds in a loud 
voice, ‘‘ How much do you think you and I could get in 
a week, if .we both worked as hr*rd as we could ? ” “ His 

appearance,” says Sir Joshua’s sister, Miss Reynolds, 
might suggest the poor author : as he was not likely in 
that place to be a blacksmith or a porter.” Poor M^s 
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H-eynolcls, who tells this story, was another attraction to 
Heynolds’ house. She was a shy, retiring maiden lady,, 
who Yexed her famous brother hy' following in his steps 
witiiout his talents, and was deeply hurt hy his annoyance 
at the unintentional mockery. Johnson was through life 
a kind and judicious friend to her ; and had attracted 
her on their first meeting by a significant indication of his 
character. He said that when going home to his lodgings 
at one or two in the morning, he often>!aw poor children 
aslee]) on thresholds and stalls — the wretched “ street 
Arabs” of the day — and that he used to put pennies into 
their hands that they might buy a breakfast. 

Two friends, who deserve to be placed beside Reynolds, 
came ^from Ireland to seek their fortunes in London. 
‘Edmund Purke, incomparably the greatest writer upon 
political philosopl7y in English literature, the master of 
stylo unrivalled for richness, flexibility, and vigourf wms 
radically opposed to Johnson on party questions, though 
his language upon the French Kevolution, after Johnson’s 
death, Avould have satisfied even the strongest prejudices 
of his old friend. Hut ho had qualities which commended 
him even to the man who called him a “bottomless 
Whig,” and who generally spoke of Whigs as rascals, and 
maintained that the first Whig was the devil. If his 
intellect was wider, his heart was as warm as Johnson’s, 
and in conversation he merited the generous apjdause and 
warm emulation of his friend. Johnson was never tired of 

praising the extraordinary readiness and spontaneity of 
Burke’s conversation. “ If a man,” he said, “ wont under 
a shed at the same time with Burke to avoid a shower, 
he would say, * This is an extraordinary man.’ ’Or if 
Burke went into a stable to sec his horse dressed, t'he ostler 
w^dd say, ^We have had an extraordinary man herb.” 
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When Burke was first going into Parliament, Johnson 
^said in answer to Hawkins, who wondered that such a man 
should get a seat, “ We who know Mr. Burke, know that 
ho will ho one of the first gnen in the country.” Speaking 
9 f certain other members of Parliament, more after the 
heart of Sir John Hawkins, he silid that he grudged success 
to a man who made a figure by a knowledge of a few 
forms, though his mind was “ as narrow as the neck of a 
vinegar cruet but that he did not grudge Burke’s being 
the first man in the Ilolise of Commons, for he would be* 
the first man everywhere. And Burke equally admitted 
Johnson’s supremacy in conversation. It is enough for 
me,” ho said to some one who regretted J olmson’s monopoly 
of the talk on a particular occasion, to have rung the 
.bell for him.” 

^ho other Irish adventurer, whose* carers was more 
nea^ moulded upon that of Johnson, came to London in 
175G, and made Johnson’s acquaintance some time after- 
wards (in or ‘'before 17G1). Goldsmith, like Johnson, 
had tasted the bitterness of an usher’s life, and escaped 
into the scarcely more tolerable regions of Grub Street. 
After some years of trial, ho was becoming known to the 
booksellers as a serviceable hand, and had two works in 
*his desk destined to lasting celebrity. His landlady 
(apparenfiy 1764) one day arrested him for debt. J ohnson , 
summoned to his assistance, sent him a guinea and speedily 
followed. The guinea had aheady been changed, aiui 
Goldsmith was consoling himself with a bottle of Madeira. 
Johnson corked the bottle, and a discussion of ways and 
means brought out the manuscript of the Vicar of Wa1ce- 
field. • Johnson looked into it, took it to a bookseller, got 
sixty pounds for it, and returned to Goldsmith, who paid 
his flent and administered a sopnd rating to his landladji^ 
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The relation thus indicated is characteristic ; J ohnson 
was as a rough but helpful elder brother to poor Gold-, 
smith, gave him advice, sympathy, and applause, and at 
times criticised him pretty sharply, or brought down his 
conversational bludgeon upon his sensitive friend. ‘‘He 
has notliing of the bear •but his skin,” was Goldsmith's 
comment upon his clumsy fnend, and the two men appre- 
ciated each other at bottom. Some of their readers may 
be inclined to resent Johnson’s *attitude of superiority. 
The admirably pure and tender ieart, and the exquisite 
intellectual refinement implied in the Vicar and the 
Traveller^ force us to love Goldsmith in spite of super- 
ficial foibles, and when Johnson prunes or interpolates 
lines ’-n the Traveller^ we feel as though a woodman’s axe 
was hacking at a most delicate piece of carving. The , 
evidence of cont(?mporary observers, however, must for^^ 
impartial readers to admit that poor Goldsmith’s fcibles 
were real, however amply compensated by rare and admi- 
rable qualities. Garrick’s assertion, that he “ wrote like 
an angel but talked like poor Poll,” expresses the unani- 
mous opinion of all who had actually seen him. Un- 
doubtedly some of the stories of his childlike vanity, his 
frankly expressed envy, and his general capacity for blun- 
dering, owe something to Boswell’s feeling that he was 
a rival near the throne, and sometimes poor Goldsmith’s 
humorous self-assertion may have been taken too seriously 
by blunt English wits. One may doubt, for example, 
whether he was really jealous of a puppet tossing a pike, 
and unconscious of his absurdity in saying “ Pshaw ! I 
could do it better myself,! ” Boswell, however, was too 
good an observer to misrepresent at random, and he has, 
in fact, explained very well the true meaning of his 
remarks. Goldsmith was an excitable Irishman of geiaus, 
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who tumbled out whatever came uppermost, and revealed 
the feelings of the moment with utter want of reserve. 
II is self-controlled companions wondered, ridiculed, mis- 
interpreted, and made fe^or hits as well as fewer misses. 
^His anxiety to ** get in and share,” ijiade him, according 
to Johnson, ah “unsocial” companion. Goldsmith, he 
said, had not temper enough for the game he played. He 
staked too much. A man might always get a fall from 
his inferior in the chances of talk, and Goldsmith felt his 
falls too keenly. He''had certainly some trials of temper 
in Johnson’s company. ‘‘Stay, stay,” said a German, 
stopping him in the full flow of his eloquence, “ Toctor 
Johnson is going to say something.” An Eton Master 
called Graham, who was supping with the two doctors, 
and had got to the pitchy of looking at one person, and 
Jalking to another, said, “ Doctor, I shall be glad to sec 
at Eton.” “ I shall be glad to wait on you,” said 
Gold&nith. “ No,” replied Graham, “ ^tis not you I mean, 
Doctor Minor; 'tis Doctor Major there.” Poor Gold- 
smith said afterwards, “ Graham is a fellow to make one 
commit suicide.” 

Boswell who attributes some of Goldsmith's sayings about 
Johnson to envy, said with probable truth that Goldsmith 
Jiad not more envy than others, but only spoke of it more 
freely. * Johnson argued that we must be angry with a 
man who had so much of an odious quality that he could 
not keep it to himself, but let it “ boil over.” The feeling, 
at any rate, was momentary and totally free from malice ; 
and Goldsmith's criticisms upon Johnson and his idola- 
ters seem to have been fair enough. His objection to 
I>?5swoirs substituting a monarchy for a republic has 
a] ready, been mentioned. At another time ho checked 
BcftwcH’s flow of panegyric by asking, “ Is he like Buiko, 
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who winds into a subject like a serpent!” To which 
Boswell replied with chatming irrelevance, ‘‘ Johnson is 
the Hercules who strangled serpents in his cradle.” The 
last,, of Goldsmitli’s hits was , suggested by Johnson’s 
shaking his sides with laughter because Goldsmith admhed 
the skill with which the little lishes in the fable were made 
to talk in character. “ Why, Dr. J ohnson, this is not so 
easy as you seem to think,” was the retort, “ for if you were 
to make little fishes talk, they woitld -talk like whales.” 

In spite of sundry little sparring^s, Johnson fully appre- 
ciated Goldsmith’s genius. Possibly his authority hastened 
the spread of j^ublic a2)preciation, as ho seemed to claim, 
whilst repudiating Boswell’s too flattering theory that 
it had„ materially raised Goldsmith’s position. When 
Eeynolds quoted the authority of Fox in favour of the 
Traveller j saying that his friends might suspect that the^' 
had been too partial, Johnson replied very truly that the 
Traveller was beyond the need of Fox’s praise, and that 
the partiality of Goldsmith’s friends had* always been 
against him. They would hardly give him a hearing. 
“ Goldsmith,” he added, “ was a man who, whatever he 
wrote, always did it better than any other man could 
do.” Johnson’s settled opinion in fact was that embodied 
in the famous epitaph with its “ nihil tetigit quod non 
ornavit,” and, though dedications are perhaj^s the only 
literary product more generally insincere than epitaphs, we 
may believe that Goldsmith too meant what ho said in the 
dedication of She Stoops to Conquer. “It may do me 
some honour to inform the public that I have lived many 
years in intimacy with ypu. It may serve the interests 
of mankind also to inform them that the greatest wit may 
be found in a character, without impairing the most un- 
afiipcted piety.” 
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Thongli J olinson was thus rich in friendship, two con* 
nexions have still to he noticed, which liad an exceptional 
bearing upon his fame and happiness. In January, 1765, 
he made the acquaintance of the Thrales. Mr. Tbralc 
was the proprietor of the hi*ewery which afterwards 
became tliat of 1 Barclay and Parkins. lie was married in 
1703 to a Miss Hester Lynch Salisbury, wlio has become 
eclchrahid from her friendship with Johnson. ‘ She was 
a woman of great vivacity and independence of character. 
She had a sensitive and passionate, if not a very tender 
nature, and enough literary culture to appreciate Johnson^s 
int(‘ll('ctua] power, and on occasion to play a very respect- 
able pai‘t in conversation. Slid had far more Latin and 
English scholarship than fell to the lot of most ladies of 
her day, and wit enough to preserve her from degenerating 
like some of the ‘‘blues,” into that most offensive of 
Dd^igs — a feminine prig. Her marriage had been one of 
conv(«iionce, and her husband’s want of sympathy, and 
jealousy of any interference in business matters, forced 
lier, she says, to take to literature as her sole resource 
“ No wonder,” she adds, “ if I loved my books and 
children.” It is, perhaps, more to be wondered at that 
lier children seem to have had a rather subordinate jilace 
in her alfections. The marriage, however, though not ot 
the hapq)iest, was perfectly decorous. Mrs. Thrale dis- 
charged her domestic duties irreproachably, even when 
she seems to have had some real cause of complaint. To 
the world she eclipsed her husband, a solid respectable 
man, whose mind, according to Johnson, struck the hours 
very regularly, though it did not mark the minutes. 

^ Mrs. Thrale was born in 17 40 or 1741, probably the latter. 
Thrale was born in 1724. 
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Tbo Thrales were introduced to Johnson by their 
common friend, Arthur Mdrphy, an actor and dramatist, 
who afterwards became the editor of Johnson’s works. 
One day, when calling upon Jolinson, tlicy found him in 
such a lit of despair fhat Thrale ti*ied to stop his mouth 
by placing his hand befor® it. The pair 'then joined in 
b(‘gging Johnson to leave his solitary abode, and come to 
them at their country-house at Streathani. lie com])lied, 
and for the next sixteen years a room was set apart for 
him, both at Streathain and in their house in Southwark. 
He passed a laige part of his time with thmn, aiul derived 
from the intimacy most of the comfort of his later years. 
He treated Mrs. Thrale with a kind of paternal gallantry, 
her age at the time of their acquaintance being about 
twenty-four, and his fifty-five. ^Ile generally called her by 
the playful name of my mistress,” addressed little poem§ 
to her, gave her solid advice, and gradually came to U)n- 
fide to her his miseries and ailments with rather surfu’isiiig 
frankness. She flattered and amused him, and soothed 
his sufferings and did something towards humanizing his 
rugged exterior. There was one little grievance between 
them which requires notice. Johnson’s pet virtue in 
private life was a rigid regard for truth. He spoke, it was 
said of him, as if he was always on oath. lie would not^ 
for example, allow his servant to use the phraspf “ not at 
home,” and even in the heat of conversation resisted the 
temptation to give point to an anecdote. The lively Mrs. 
Thrale rather fretted against the rcstruint, and Johnson 
admonished her in vain. He complained to Boswell that 
she was willing to have that said of her, which the best 
of mankind had died rather than have said of .them. 
Boswell, the faithful imitator of his master in thi^ respect, 
delighted in taking up the parable. “ ilow, madam, givo 
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mo leave to catch you in the fact,” he said on one 
occasion ; ‘‘ it was not an old woman, hut an old man whom 
I mentioned, as having told me this,” and he recounts Ids 
chock to the “ lively lad^ ” with intense com 2 )lacency. • As 
may he imagined, Boswell and Mrs. •Tliralo did not love 
each other, in spite of the wcll%icant clforts of the sago to 
hring about a friendly feeling he tween his discij^les. 

It is time to close this list of friends with the inimitable 
Boswell. James BosWell, horn in 1740, was the eldest 
son of a Whig laird and lord of sessions, lie had acquired 
some English friends at the Scotch universities, among 
whom must he mentioned Mr. Temple, an English clergy- 
man. I^oswell^s corresxjondence with Tem])le, discovered 
years after his death by a singular chance, and jm^blished 
in 1857, is, after the Lifg of Johnson, one of the most 
f*urious exhibitions of character in the Tanguage. Boswell 
w^ intended for the Scotch bar, and studied civil law at 
Utrecht in the winter of 1762. It was in the following 
summer that he made Johnsoids acc^uaintance. 

Berhai)S the fundamental quality in BoswolFs character 
was liis intense capacity for enjoyment. lie was, as Mr. 
Carlyle 2 )uts it, “ gluttonously fond of whatever would 
yield liim a little solaccment, were it only of a stomachic 
:Jiaracter.” His love of good living and good drink would 
have mSde him a hearty admirer of his countryman. 
Burns, had Burns been famous in BoswelFs youth. No- 
body could have joined with more thorough abandonment 
in the chorus to the poet^s liveliest songs in praise of love 
and wine. lie would have made an excellent fourth when 
Willie brewed a peck of* maul^ and Bab and Allan cam 
to Jhee,” and the drinking contest for the Whistle comme- 
morated in another lyric would have excited his keenest 
intetest. He was always dejighted wLon he could ^t 

o 2 
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Jolinson to discuss the ethics and statistics of drinking. 
‘*1 am myself,’^ ho says, “a lover of wine, and therefore 
curious to hear whatever is remarkable concerning drink- 
ing.** The remark is a propos tQ a story of Dr. Campbell 
drinking thirteen bottles of port at a sitting. Lest this 
should seem incredible, he Quotes J ohnson’s dictum. “ Sir, 

‘ if a man drinks very slowly and lets one glass evaporate 
before ho takes another, I know not how long he may 
drink.** Bosweirs faculty for making love was as great as 
his power of drinking. His letters to Temple record 
with amusing frankness the vicissitudes of some of his 
courtships and the vci'satility of his passions. 

Bosweirs tastes, however, were by no means limited to 
sensual or frivolous enjoyments. His appreciation of the 
bottle was combined with an equally hearty sensibility to 
more intellectual pleasures. He had not a spark of philo- 
sophic or jDOotic power, but witliin the ordinary range of 
such topics as can bo discussed at a dinner-party, he had an 
abundant share of liveliness and intelligence. His palate 
was as keen for good talk as for good wine. He was an 
admirable recipient, if not an originator, of shrewd or 
humorous remarks upon life and manners. What in rogani 
to sensual enjoyment was mere gluttony, ai)peared in 
higher matters as an insatiable curiosity. At times thir: 
faculty became intolerable to his neighbours. will 

not bo baited with what and why,” said poor Johnson, 
one day in desperation. “Why is a cow’s tail long'J 
Why is a fox’s tail bushy?** “Sir,” said Johnson on 
another occasion, when Boswell was cross-examining a 
third person about him injiis pi:osonce. “You have but 
two subjects, yourself and me. I am sick of botn.** 
Boswell, however, was not to be repelled by such a 
•retort as this, or even by ruder rebuffs. Once when iis- 
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cussing tlie moans of getting friend to leave London, 
Johnson said in revenge for a previous offence. “ Nay, 
sir, well send you to him. If your presence doosn^t drive 
a man out of his house, nothing will.*^ Boswell* was 
* horribly shocked,” but ho still stuc*k to his victim like a 
leecli, and pried into the minutest details of his life aiid^ 
manners, lie observed with conscientious accuracy that 
1 hough J olmson abstained from milk one fast-day, he did 
not rcvject it when put in his cup. He notes the whistlings 
and puffings, the trick of saying ** too-too-too ” of his idol : 
and it Was a proud day when ho won a het by venturing 
to ask J ohnson what he did with certain scraped bits of 
orange-peel. His curiosity was not satisfied on this 
occasion; but it would have made him the pTrince of 
interviewers in these days. Nothing delighted him so 
*/ych as rubbing shoulders with any lamous or notorious 
persogi. He scraped acquaintance with Voltaire, Wesley, 
Eousseau, and Paoli, as weH as with Mrs. Budd, a for- 
gotten heroine of the Newgale Calendar. lie was as 
eager to talk to Hume the sceptic, or Wilkes the dema- 
gogue, as to the orthodox Tory, Johnson; and, if 
repelled, it was from no deficiency in daring. In 1767, 
ho took advantage of his travels in Corsica to introduce 
Thimsel:^ to Lord Chatham, then Prime Minister. The 
letter -modestly ends by asking, ‘‘ Could your lordship 
find time to honour me now and then with a letter ? I 
have been told how favourably your lordship has spoken 
of me. To correspond with a Paoli and with a Chatham 
is enough to keep a youn^ man ever ardent in the pursuit 
virtuous fame.” No other young man of the day, 
we may be sure, would have dared to make ^ch a 
propos&l to the majestic orator. 

^is |ibsurd vanity, and the greedy craving for notosiety 
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at any cost, would have ma^e Boswell the most offensive 
of mortals, had not his unfeigned good-humour disarmed 
enmity. Kohody could lielx) laughing, or bo inclined to 
take bllonce at his harmless absiiidities. Burke said of 
him that ho had so much ^ood-humour naturally, that it 
was scarcely a virtue. His vanity, in fact, did not 
generate affectation. Most vain men are vain of qualities 
which they do not really possess, or possess in a lower 
degree than they fancy. They arc always acting a part, 
and become touchy from a half-conscious sense of the 
imposture. But Boswell seems to have had few such 
illusions. He thoroughly and unfeignedly enjoyed his 
own peculiarities, and thought his real self much too 
charming an object to bo in need of any disguise. Ko man, 
tlujreforo, was over less embarrasfoed by any regard for his 
own dignity. He was as ready to join in a laugh at hu . 
self as in a laugh at his neighbours. Ho reveals hi^ own 
absurdities to the world at large as frankly as Pepys con- 
fided them to a journal in cypher. He tells us how 
drunk he got one night in Skye, and how he cured his 
headache with brandy next morning ; and what an in- 
tolerable fool he made of himself at an evening party in 
London after a dinner with the Duke of Montrose, and 
how Johnson in vain did his best to keep him quht. His 
motive for the concession is partly the wish to illustrate 
Johnson’s indulgence, and, in the last case, to introduce a 
copy of a}>ologetic verses to the lady whose guest he had 
been. Ho reveals other weaknesses with equal frankness. 
One day, he says, owned, to Johnson that I was 
occasionally troubled with a lit of narrowness.” “ Why, 
sir,” said he, ‘‘ so am L But I do not tell it^ Boswell 
enjoys the joke far too heartily to act upon the advice. 

There is nothing, however,’ which Boswell seems to ha'V'e 
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(^njoycJ more heartily than liis own good impulses. IIo 
looks upon liis virtuous resolution with a sort of jesthotic 
satisfaction, and with the glow of a virtuous man contem- 
plating a promising jieifltmit. Whilst suffering severely 
from the consequences of impj’udent conduct, lie gets a 
letter of virtuous advice from his friend Temple. He in- 
stantly sees himself reformed for the rest of his days. 

My warm imagination,’* he says, “looks forward with 
great complacency on the sobriety, the healthfulness, and 
worth of my future life.” “Every instance of our doing 
those things wliich we ought not to have done, and leaving 
undone those things which w^ ought to have done, is 
attended,” as he elsewhere sagely observes, “ with more or 
less of what is truly remorse but ho seems rather *to have 
enjoy otl even the remorse.* It is nectljess to say that the 
cdSqilacency was its own reward, and that the resolution 
vanished like other more eccinitric impulses. Music, he 
once told Johnson, affcct(*xl him intensely, producing in 
his mind “alternate sensations of pathetic dejection, so 
that 1 wais ready to shed t(iars, and of daring resolution 
so that 1 was inclined to rush into the thickest of the 
[purely h^qjothetical] battle.” “Sir,” rejJied Johnson, 

1 should never hear it, if it made me such a fool.” 
Elsewlitre he expresses a wish to “fly to the woods,” or 
retire into a desert, a disposition 'which Johnson checked 
by one of his habitual gibes at the quantity of easily ac- 
cessible desert in Scotland. Eoswell is equally frank in 
describing himself in situations more provocative of con- 
tempt than even drunkenness in a drawing-room. He 
t(?Ms us how dreadfully frightened he was by a storm at sea 
in the Hebrides, and how one of his companion^' with 
a fcappy readiness,” made him lay hold of a rope fastened 
to the •masthead, and told *him ip pull it when he Vaa 
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ordered. Boswell was tliTi» kepi quiet in mind and liarm- 
less in body. 

Tliis extreme simplicity of cliaracter makes i)OC)r Boswell 
loveable in liis way. J i lie sought notoiiety, he did not so lai 
mistake his powers as to sti^ u]) for independent notoriety.* 
Ho was content to sliine in reflected light: and the 
aflectations with which he is charged seem to have been 
unconscious imitations of his great idol. Miss Buriie;y 
traced some liken(‘.ss even in his dross. In the later part 
of the Life we meet phrases in which Boswell is evidently 
aping the true Johnsonian style. So, for example, when 
somebody distinguishes between “ moral ” and “ j)liysical 
necessity Boswell exclaims, “ Alas, sir, they come both 
to the same thing. You may be as hard bound by chains 
when covered by leather, as when the iron appears.’* But 
he specially emulates the profound melancholy of his Ikao. 
He seems to have taken pride in his sullcrings from hypo- 
chondria ; though, in truth, his melancholy diverges Irom 
Johnson’s by as great a difference as that which divides 
any two varieties in Jacpies’s classification. Boswell’s was 
the melanclioly of a man who spends too much, drinks too 
much, falls in love too often, and is forced to live in the 
country in dependence upon a stern old parent, when he 
is longing for a jovial life in London taverns. Stil} he was 
excusably vexed when Johnson refused to believe in the 
reality of his complaints, and showed scant sympathy to 
his noisy would-be fellow-sufferer. Some of Boswell s freaks 

* The story is often told how BosWcll api3oared at the Stratfoid 
Jubilee with “ Corsica Boswoll ” in largo letters on his hat. The 
account -given apparently by himself is sufficiently amusing, but 
the statement is not quite fair. Bosw’oll not unnaturally appeared 
at masquerade in the dross of Corsican chief, a,iid the insefip- 
tion on his hat scorns to hsvo been “ Viva la Liberty.” ‘ 
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were, in fact, very trying. Oiipe he gave up writing letters 
lor a long time, to see whether Johnson would he induced 
to write first. Johnson became anxious, though he half- 
guessed the truth, and in* reference to Bosweirs confession 
gave his disciple a piece of his inin^. “ Itememher that 
all tricks are either knavish or childish, and that it is as^ 
foolish to make experiments upon the constancy of a friend 
as upon the chastity of a wife.** 

In other ways Boswell was more successful in aping his 
friend*s peculiarities. When in company with Johnson, he 
became ‘delightfulJy pious. “ My dear sir,’* he exclaimed 
once with unrestrained fervoury “ I w^ould fain bo a good 
man, and I am very good now. I fear God and honour 
the king ; I wish to do no ill and to be benevolent to all 
mankind.** Boswell hopiis, ** for the^ felicity of human 
i^-^^ure,** that many experience this mood; though Johnson 
judiciously suggested that he should not trust too much to 
impressions. In some matters Boswell showed a touch of 
independence by outvying the Johnsonian prejudices. Ho 
was a warm admirer of feudal princi2)les, and espi^cially 
held to the propriety of entailing pioiicrty uj^on heirs in ale. 
Johnson had great difficulty in jiersuading him to yield to 
his fatlier*s wishes, in a settlement of the estate which con- 
liravene^ this theory. But Boswell takes care to declai\‘ 
that his opinion was not shaken. “ Yet let me not be* 
thought,** he adds, harsh or unkind to daughters ; for my 
notion is that they should be treated with great allection 
and tenderness, and always particiiiato of the prosperity 
of the family.** His estijnate of female rights is indicated 
ip,, another phrase. When M*rs. Knowles, the Quaker, 
expressed a hope that the sexes would be equal inM^iother 
world, *Boswoll replied, “ That is too ambitious, madam, 
might as well desire t* be equal with the angtls.” 
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Boswell, again, differed fron? Johnson — who, in spite of his 
love of authority, had a rigliteous hatred for all recognized ' 
tyranny — Ly advocating the slave-trade. To abolish that 
trade would, he sn 3 "s,^he robbery 6f the masters and cruelty 
to the African savages, ^^ay, he declares, to abolish it 
.would be 


To shut the gates of mercy on mankind ! 

Boswell was, according to Johnson, “ the best travelling 
companion in the world.” In fact, for such purposes, un- 
failing good-humour and readiness to make talk at all 
hazards are high recommendations. “If, sir, you were 
shut ujo in a castle and a new-born baby with you, what 
would J-ou dol” is one of his questions to Johnson, — 
a propos of nothing. That is Exquisitely ludicrous, no 
doubt; but a man capable of prefemng such a rcmarlc/Ld 
silence helps at any rate to keep the ball rolling. A* more 
objectionable trick was his habit not oidy of asking pre- 
posterous or indiscreet questions, but of sotting j^eople by 
the ears out of sheer curiosity. The appearance of so queer 
a satellite excited astonishment among Johnson's friends. 
“ Who is this Scotch cur at Johnson's heels?” asked some 
one. “ lie is not a cui’,” replied Goldsmith ; “ ho is only 
a bur. Tom Davies flung him at Jolinson in speyt, and 
he has the faculty of sticking.” The bur stuck till the end 
of Johnson’s life. Boswell visited London whenever he 
could, and soon began taking careful notes of Johnson’s 
talk. Ilis appearance, when engaged in this task long 
afterwards, is described by Mis? Burney. Boswell, she 
says, concentrated his whoK) attention upon his idol, n«i 
oven aTrowering questions from others. When Johnson 
spoke, his eyes goggled with eagerness ; he leant his ^ar 
almost on the Doctor’s shouldlsr ; his mouth dropped open 
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to catch every syllable ; and lie seemed to listen even to 
Johnson’s breathings as though they had some mystical 
significance. Ho took every opportunity of edging him- 
self close to Johnson’s side oven at meal-times, and was 
•sometimes ordered imperiously hack to his place like a 
faithful hut over-ohtrusive spaniel. 

It is hardly surprising that Johnson should have 
been touched by the fidelity of this queer follower. Bos- 
widl, modestly enough, attributes Johnson’s easy welcome 
to his interest in aU manifestations of the human mind, 
and his pleasure in an undisguised display of its workings. 
The last jileasurc was certainly to bo obtained in Boswell’s 
society. But in fict Boswell, though his qualities were 
too much those of the ordinary good fellow,” was not 
without virtues, and still iess without femarkable talents. 
Il^was, to all appearance, a man of really generous sym- 
pathiog, and capable of appreciating proofs of a warm heart 
and a vigorous understanding. Foolish, vain, and absurd in 
f>very way, he was yet a far kindlier and more genuine man 
than many wdio laughed at liim. His singular gifts as an 
observer could only escape notice from a careless or inox2')e- 
ricnccd reader. BosweU has a little of the true Shaksjierian 
secret. He lets his characters show themselves without 
obtrudii^ unnecessary comment. He never misses the 
point of a story, though he does not ostentatiously call our 
attention to it. He gives just what is wanted to indicate 
character, or to explain the full meaning of a repartee. 
It is not till wo compare his reports with those of 
less skilful hearers, that vfe can appreciate the skill with 
which the essence of a conversation is extracted, and^he 
whole scene indicated by a few teUing touches. vV'e are 
tempted *to fancy that we have heard the very thing, and 
rashly infer that Boswell was dimply the mechanical trafis- 
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mitter of tlie good things uttered. Any one who will try to 
put down the pith of a brilliant conversation within the 
same space, may soon satisfy himself of the absurdity of such 
an hypothesis, and will learn to appreciate Bosweirs powers 
not only of memory but artistic representation. Such a 
feat implies not only admirable quickness of appreciation, 
but a rare literary faculty. Boswell’s accuracy is remark- 
able ; but it is the least part of his merit. 

The book which so faithfully reflects the peculiarities of 
its hero and its author became the first specimen of a new 
literary type. Johnson himself was a master in one kind 
of biograjjhy ; that which sets forth a condensed and 
vigorous statement of the essentials of a man’s life and 
character. Other biographers had given excellent memoirs 
of men considered in relation to the chief historical currents 
of the time. But a full-length portrait of a man’s dome^Ic 
life with enough picturesque detail to enable us, to see 
him through the eyes of private friendsliip did not exist 
in the language. Boswell’s originality and merit may bo 
tested by comparing his book to the ponderous perform- 
ance of Sir J ohn Hawkins, or to the dreary dissertations, 
falsely called lives, of which Dugald Stewart’s Life of 
Rolertson may be taken for a type. The writer is so 
anxious to be dignified and philosophical that thq despair^ 
ing reader seeks in vain for a single vivid touch, and 
discovers even the main facts of the hero’s life by some 
indirect allusion. Boswell’s example has been more or 
less followed by innumerable successors ; and we owe it 
in some degree to his example tjiat we have such delight- 
ful J)Ooks as Lockhart’s Life of Scott or Mr. Trevel^^^’s 
Life of Macavlay, Yet no later biographer has been quite 
as fortunate in a subject ; and Boswell remains as'not only 
tht> first, but the best of his ‘class. ^ * 
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One special merit implies something like genius. Macaulay 
has given to the usual complaint which distorts the vision 
of most biographers the name of lues Boswelliana. It is 
true that JlosweU’s adoration of his hero is a typicaj ex- 
ample of the feeling. But that which distinguishes Bos- 
well, and renders the phrase unjust, is that in him adoration 
never hindered accuracy of portraiture. I will not make 
my tiger a cat to please anybody,*^ was his answer to well- 
meoning entreaties pf Hannah More to soften his accounts 
of Johnson’s asperities. He saw instinctively that a man 
who is worth anything loses far more than he gains by 
such posthumous flattery. The whole picture is toned 
down, and the lights are depressed as well as the shadows. 
Tlio truth is that it is unscientific to consider a man as a 
bundle of separate good and bad qualities, of which one 
half may be concealed without injury to the rest. John- 
son’s fits of bad temper, like Goldsmith’s blundering, must 
be unsparingly revealed by a biographer, because they are 
in fact expressions of the whole character. It is necessary 
to take them into account in order really to understand either 
the merits or the shortcomings. When they are softened or 
omitted, the whole story becomes an enigma, and wo are 
often tempted to substitute some less creditable explana- 
tion of errors for the true one. We should not do justice 
to Jolinson’s intense tenderness, if we did not see how 
often it was masked by an irritability pardonable in itself,- 
and not affecting the deeper springs of action. To .bring 
out the beauty of a character by means of its external 
oddities is the triumph of a kindly humourist ; and Bos- 
well would have acted as absurdly in suppressing J ohnson’s 
\> caknesses, as Sterne would have done had he made Hncle 
Toby a perfectly sound and rational person. But to see 
thi3 required an insight so rare that it is wanting in nearly 
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all the biographers who have followed BoswelVs steps, 
and is the most conclusive « proof that Boswell was a man 
of a higher intellectual capacity than has been generally 
admitted. 
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criAPTi!fe IV. 

JOHNSON AS A LTTERAKY DICTATOR. 

We have now reached the point at which Johnson’s life 
hecomes distinctly visible through the eyes of a competent 
ohservef. The last twenty years are those which are 
really familiar to us ; and litfclcf remains hut to give some 
brief selection of Boswell’s anecdotes. The task, however, 
is a difficult one. It is easy enough to make a Selection 
of the gems of Boswell’s narrative ; hut it is also inevitable 
that, taken from their sotting, they should lose the greatest 
part i)f their brilliance. We lose all the quaint semi- 
conscious touches of character which make the original so 
fascinating; and Boswell’s absurdities become less amusing 
when we are able to forget for an instant that the perpe- 
trator is also the narrator. The effort, however, must bo 
made ; and it will be best to premise a brief statement of 
the external conditions of the life, 

Froni the time of the pension until his death, Johnson 
was elevated above the fear of poverty. He had a pleasant 
refuge at the Thrales’, where much of his time was sijcnt ; 
and many friends gathered round him and regarded his 
utterances with even excessive admiration. Ho had still 
frequent periods of profound depression. His diaries 
^4feal an inner life tormented ‘by gloomy forebodingjji by 
remorse for past indolence and futile resolutions o#'‘amend- 
ment ; *but he could always escape from himself to a society 
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of friends and admirers. His abandonment of wine seems 
to have improved his health and diminished the intensity 
of his melancholy fits. His literary activity, however, 
nearly ceased. He wrote a few political pamphlets in 
defence of Government, and aftei^a long period of indolence 
managed to complete his Igst conspicuous work — the Liven 
of the PoetSy which was published in 1779 and 1781. One 
other book of some interest appeared in 1775. It was an 
account of the journey made with IJoswellto the Hebrides 
in 1773. This journey was in fact the chief interruption 
to the even tenour of his life. He made a tour to Wales 
with the Thrales in 1774 ; and spent a month with them 
in Paris in 1775. Por the rest of the period he lived 
chiefly in London or at Streatham, making occasional trips 
to Lichlhold and Oxford, or paying visits to Taylor, Lang- 
ton, and one or twj other frieiMs. It was, however, in 
the London which he loved so ardently a man,” he said 
once, who is tired of London is tired of life”), that he was 
chiefly conspicuous. There he talked and drank tea 
inimitably at his friends’ houses, or argued and laid 
down the law to his disciples collected in a tavern instead 
of Academic groves. Especially he vras in all his glory 
at the Club, which began its meetings in February, 17G4, 
and was afterwards known as the Literary Club. This Clu^ 
was founded by Sir J oshua Eeynolds, “ our Romulus,” as 
J ohnson called him. The original members were Reynolds, 
Johnson, Burke, Nugent, Beauclerk, Langton, Goldsmith, 
Chamier, and Hawkins. They met weekly at the Turk’s 
Head, in Gerard Street, Soho, at seven o’clock, and tho 
talk generally continued till a late hour. The Club was 
afte^ards increased in nflmbers, and the weekly sup^^ 
changSikto a fortnightly dinner. It continued to thrive, 
and election to it came to be as great an honour in certain 
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circles as election to a membership of Parliament. Among 
the members elected in Johnsen's lifetime were Percy of 
the Rellques, Garrick, Sir W. Jones, Boswell, Fox, Stce- 
vens. Gibbon, Adam Smith, the Wartons, Sheridan, Pun- 
ning, Sir Joseph Banks, Windham, Lord Stowell, Malone, 
and Dr. Burney. What was best in the conversation at 
the time was doubtless to be found at its meetings. 

J ohnson’s habitual mode of life is described by Dr, 
Maxwell, one of Boswell’s friends, who made his acquain- 
tance in 1754. ]\Iaxwoll generally called upon him about 
twelve, and found him in bed or declaiming over his tea. 
A levee, chiefly of literary men, suiTouiided him ; and he 
seemed to bo regarded as a kin3. of oracle to whom every 
one might resort for advice or instruction. After talking 
’all the morning, ho dined at a tavern, staying late and 
then going to some friondfs house for tea, over which he 
again loitered for a long time. .Maxwell is puzzled to 
know when he could have read or written. The answer 
seems to be pretty obvious ; namely, that after the publi- 
cation of the Dictionary he wrote very little, and that', 
when he did write, it was generally in a brief spasm 
feverish energy. One may understand that Johnson should 
have frequently reproached himself for his indolence ; 
t^LOUgh ho seems to have occasionally comforted himself 
by thinking that ho could do good by talking as well as 
by writing. He said that a man should have a part of his 
life to himself ; and compared himself to a physician re- 
tired to a small town from practice in a great city. Bos- 
Avell, in spite of this, said that he still wondered that 
Johnson had not more pleasure in writing than in not 
\7±iiJing. Sir,” replied the oracle, “ you may wonde^^ 

I wilj now endeavour, with Boswell’s guidance, to de- 
scribe a few of the characteristic scenes which can be fully 
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enjoyed in his pages alone. The first must be the intro- 
duction of Boswell to the* sage. Boswell had come to 
London eager for the acquaintance of literary magnates. 
He already knew Goldsmith, who had inflamed his deske 
for an introduction to Johnson. Once when Boswell spoke 
of Levett, one of Johnson’s dependents, Goldsmith had said, 
“Gie is poor and honest, which is recommendation enough 
to elohnson.” Another time, when Boswell had wondered 
at Johnson’s kindness to a man of*' bad character. Gold- 
smith had replied, Ho is now become miserable, and that 
insures tiie protection of Johnson.” Boswell had hoped 
for an introduction through tlie elder Sheridan ; but 
Sheridan never forgot the contemptuous phrase in which 
Johnson had referred to his fellow-pensioner. Possibly 
Sheridan had heard of one other Johnsonian remark. 
‘‘ Why, sir,” he had said, ‘‘ Sherry is dull, naturally dull ; 
but it must have taken him a great deal of pains to be- 
come what we now see him. Such an excess of stupidity, 
sir, is not in Kature.” At another time he said, “ Sheri- 
dan cannot bear me ; I bring his declamation to a point.” 
** What influence can Mr. Sheridan have upon the lan- 
guage of this great country by liis narrow exertions ? Sir, 
it is burning a farthing candle at Dover to show light at 
Calais.” Boswell, however, was acquainted with Daviea, 
an actor turned bookseller, now chiefly remembered by a 
line in Churchill’s Rosciad which is said to have driven 
him from the stage — 


He mouths a sentence as curs mouth a bone. 


Boswell was drinking tea with Davies and his wife in their 
back-p.arlour when Johnson came into the shop. Dafles, 
seeing hinv^lirough the glass-door, announced his approach 
to Jloswell in the spirit of Horatio addressing Hamiet : 
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^‘Look, my Lord, it comes!” Davies introduced the 
young Scotchman, who remembered Johnsoii^s proverbial 
prejudices. ‘‘Don’t tell him where I come from !” cried 
BosAvell. “Drom Scotland,” said Davies roguishly. •“ Mr. 
Johnson,” said Boswell, “I do iifdeed come from Scot- 
land 3 but I cannot help it ! ”* “ That, sir,” was the first of 
vTolinson’s many retorts to his worshix)per, “ is what a great 
many of your countrymen camiot hel^j.” 

Poor Boswell was stunned; but he recovered when 
Johnson observed to Davies, “ What do you think of Gar- 
rick ] • He has refused me an order for the play for Miss 
Williams because he knows *fcho house will be full, and 
that an order would be worth three shillings.” “ O, sir,” 
intruded the unlucky Boswell, “ I cannot think»Mr. Gar- 
rick would grudge such ^ a trifle to you.” “Sir,” replied 
Johnson sternly, “I have known Oavid Garrick longer 
than you have done, and I know no right you have to 
talk to me on the subject.” The second blow might have 
crushed a less intrepid curiosity. Boswell, though silenced, 
gradually recovered sufficiently to listen, and afterwards 
to note down parts of the conversation. As the interview 
went on, he even ventured to make a remark or two, which 
were very civilly received ; Davies consoled him at his 
•departure by assuring him that the great man liked him 
very well. “ I cannot conceive a more humiliating posi- 
tion,” said Beauclerk on another occasion, “than to be 
clapped on the back by Tom Davies.” Por the present, 
however, even Tom Davies was a welcome encourager to 
one who, for the rest, ^was not easily rebuffed. A few 
^^d^s afterwards Boswell ventured a call, was kinc^y re- 
cei'^ed and detained for some time by “ the gviiit' in his 
den.” • He was still a little afraid of the said giant, who 
hfid sjiortly before administered a vigorous retort his 
H 2 • 
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countryman LI air. Llair had asked Johnson whether ho 
thought that any man of a modern age could have written 
Osdan, “ Yes, sir,’* replied Johnson, ** many men, many 
woinon, and many children.” Loswell, however, got on 
very well, and before long had the high honour of drinking 
a bottle of port with Johnson at the Mitre, and receiving, 
after a little autobiographical sketch, the emphatic ap- 
proval, “Give me 3"our hand, I have taken a liking to 
you.” 

In a very short time Loswell was on sufficiently easy 
terms with Johnson, not merely to frequent his levees but 
to ask him to dinner at .the Mitre. lie gathered up, 
though without tlie skill of his later performances, some 
fragments of the conversational feast. The great man 
aimed another blow or two at Scotch prejudices. To an 
unlucky comi)atriot of Loswell^s, who claimed for his coun- 
try a great many “ noble wild prospects,” Johnson rej)licd, 
“ I believe, sir, you have a great many, Norway, too, has 
noble wild prospects ; and Lapland is remarkable for pro- 
digious noble wild prospects. Lut, sir, let me tell youtlio 
noblest prospect which a Scotchman ever sees, is the high 
road that leads him to England.” Though Loswell makes a 
slight remonstrance about the “ rude grandeur of Nature ” 
as seen in “ Caledonia,” he sympathized in this with his» 
teacher. Johnson said afterwards, that he never knew any 
one with “ such a gust for London.” Leforo long he was 
trying Loswelfs tastes by asking him in Greenwich Park, 
“Is not this very fine “Yes, sir,” replied the promising 
disciple, “ but not equal to Fleet Street.” “ You are right, 
sir,” said the sage; and Boswell illustrates his dictum bj^ 
the ahrfi^rity of a “ very fashionable baronet,” and, nrore- 
over, a baronet from Eydal, who declared that the fragrance 
of a JUay evening in the countiy might be very well, l«it 
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lliat he preferred the smell of.a llainheau at the playhouse. 
In more serious moods Johnson delighted his new disciple 
hy discussions upon theological, social, and literary tropics. 
He argued with an unfcft'tunate friepd of Doswell’s, whose 
mind, it appears, had been poisoned by ITunie, and who 
was, moreover, rash enough to undertake the defence of 
principles of political equably. Johnson’s view of all 
propagators of new opinions was tolerably simple. “ Hume, 
and other sceptical innovators,” he said, are vain men, 
and will gratify themselves at any expense. Truth will 
not afford sulTicient food to their vanity ; so they have 
betaken themselves to error. •Truth, sir, is a cow which 
will yield such people no more milk, and so they are gone 
to milk the bull.” On another occasion poor Boswell, 
not yet acquainted with* the mastcr’g prejudices, quoted 
with hearty laughter a “ very strange ” story which Hume 
had V>hl him of Johnson. According to Hume, Johnson 
had said that he would stand before a battery of cannon 
to restore Convocation to its full powers. ** And would I 
not, sir ?” thundered out the sage with flashing eyes and 
threatening gestures. Boswell judiciously bowed to the 
storm, and diverted Johnson’s attention. Another mani- 
festation of orthodox prejudice was less terrible. Boswell 
fold Johnson that he had heard a Quaker woman preach. 
‘‘A woman’s preaching,” said Johnson, “ is like a dog’s 
walking on his hind legs. It is not done well ; but you 
are surprised to find it done at all.” 

So friendly had the pair become, that when Boswell left 
England to continue his sUidies at Utrecht, Johnson accom- 
-^iljied him in the stage-coach’ to Harwich, amusing 4iim 
on the way by his frankness of address to fello'vf’-passen- 
gers, and by the voracity of his api^etito. He gave him 
some excellent advice, remarking ^of a moth which flut- 
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tered into a candle, “ that creature was its own tormentor^ 
and I believe its name was Boswell.” He refuted Berkeley 
by striking his foot with mighty force against a largo 
stone, till he rebounded from it. - As the ship j^ut out to 
sea Boswell watched him from the deck, whilst he remained ' 
“rolling his majestic frame in his usual manner.” And 
so the friendship was cemented, though Boswell disap- 
peared for a time from the scene, travelled on the Conti- 
nent, and visited Paoli in Corsica. A friendly letter or two 
kept ujj the connexion till Boswell returned in 17G6, with 
his head full of Corsica and a projected book of travels. 

In the next year, 1767, occurred an incident upon which 
Boswell dwells Avitli extreme com 2 )lacency. Johnson was 
in the habit of soinctiiucs reading in the King’s Library, 
and it came into the head of hh majesty tliat he should 
like to see the uncouth monster ui)on whom he had be- 
stowed a pension. In spite of his semi-humorous Jacobi- 
tism, there was probably not a more loyal subject in his 
majesty’s dominions. Loyalty is a word too often used 
to designate a sentiment w'orthy only of valets, adven'tising 
tradesmen, and writers of claptrap articles. But it deserves 
all respect when it reposes, as in Johnson’s case, U])on a 
profound conviction of the value of political subordina- 
lion, and an acceptance of the king as the anthorizecl 
representative of a great princixde. There was no touch of 
servility in Johnson’s res 2 )ect for his sovereign, a rcsj^ect 
fully reconcilable with a sense of his own personal dignity. 

J ohnson spoke of his interview with an unfeigned satisfac- 
tion, which it would be difficult in these days to preserve 
fron: fhe taint of snobbishness. He described it frequcfitlj 
to his fjtiends, and Boswell with pious care ascertained 
the details from Johnson himself, and from various secon- 
daij sources. Ho coiitrivecT afterwards to get his minute 
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submitted to the King himself, who graciously authorized 
its publication. When he was preparing his biography, 
he published this account with the letter to Chesterfield 
in a small pamphlet sold at a prohibitory price, in order 
to secure the copyright. 

“ I find,” said Johnson afterwards, ^Hhat it does a man 
good to be talked to by his sovereign. In the first place 
a man cannot be in a^ passion.” What other advantage’s 
lie perceived must be unknown, for here the oracle was 
interrupted. Lut whatever the advantages, it could 
hardly be reckoned amongst them, that there would be 
room for the hearty cut and thmst retorts which enlivened 
his ordinary talk. To us accordingly the conversation is 
chiefly interesting as illustrating what Johnson n^cant by 
his politeness. He found that the King wanted him to 
talk, and he talked accordingly. He spoke in a “firm 
manh; manner, with a sonorous voice,” and not in the 
subdued tone customary at formal receptions. He dilated 
upon various hterary tox)ics, on the libraries of Oxford 
and Cambridge, on some contemporary controversies, on 
the quack Dr. Hill, and upon the reviews of the day. All 
that is worth repeating is a complimentary passage which 
shows Johnson’s possession of that courtesy which rests 
u])on seijse and self-respect. The King asked whether he 
was writing anything, and Johnson excused himself by 
saying that he had told the world what he know for the 
present, and had “ done his part as a writer." “ I should 
have thought so too,” said the King, “ if you had not 
written so well.” “ No man,” said Johnson, “could have 
a higher compliment ; and it was lit for a Kic^ to 
pay — it Avas decisive.” When asked if he had replied, he 
said, “"No, sir. When the King had said it, it was to be. 
1 1 was €iot for me to bandy Civilities Avith my sovereign.” 
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Johnson was not the less delighted. “ Sir,” he said to 
the librarian, they may talk of the King as they will, 
but he is the finest gentleman I have ever seen.” And 
he afterwards compared his manners to those of Lonns 
XTY., and his favourite, ^Charles 11. Goldsmith, says* 
.Eoswell, was silent during the narrative, because (so his 
kind friend supposed) ho was jealous of the honour paid 
1o the dictator. Eut liis natural simplicity prevailed. He 
ran to Johnson, and exclaimed in kind of flutter,’ 
‘‘Well, you acquitted yourself in this conversation better 
than I sliould have done, for I should have bowed and 
stammered through the whole of it.” 

The years 17G8 and 17(19 were a period of great excite- 
ment for Eoswell. He Avas carrying on various love 
aliairs, Avhicli ended AAuth his marriage in the end of 1769. 
He Avas publishing his book upon Corsica and paying 
homage to Paoli, Avho arrived in England in the autumn 
of the same year. The book appeared in the beginning of 
1768, and he begs his friend Teni])le to report all that is 
said about it, but Avith the restriction that he is to conceal 
'ill coisvre. He iiarticularly Avanted Gray’s oi)inion, as Gray 
was a friend of Temjile’s. Gray’s opinion, not conveyed 
to Boswell, Avas expressed by his calling it “a dialogue 
betAveen a green goose and a hero.” Boswell, who w-as culti- 
vating tlie society of various eminent people, exclaims 
triumphantly in a letter to Temple (April 26, 1768), “ I am 
really the great man now.” Johnson and Hume had called 
upon him on the same day, and Garrick, Franklin, and Ogle- 
tliorpe also partook of his “ admirable dinners and good 
clax^.” “ This,” he says, ’with the sense that he desewe^ 
his homurs, is enjoying the fruit of my labours, and 
appearing like the friend of Paoli.” Johnson in vain 
expressed a wish that he \vould “empty his head of 
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Corsica, wliicli had filled it too long.*' ‘‘Empty my head 
of Corsica ! Empty it of honour, empty it of fricndsliip, 
cm])ty it of piety !’* exclaims the ardent youth. The next 
year accordingly saw Bosawreirs appearance at the Stratford 
Jubilee, where he paraded to the admiration of all beholders 
in a costume described by himself (apparently) in a glow- 
ing article in the London Magazine. “ Is it wrong, sir,” 
lie took speedy opportunity of inquiring from the oracle, 
“to atfect singulaiity in order to make people stare?’* 
“Yes,** replied Jolmson, “if you do it by propagating 
error, and indeed it is wrong in any way. There is in 
liuman nature a general inclination to make people stare, 
and every wise man has himself to cure of it, and does 
cure himself. If you Avish to make people stare hy doing 
better than others, wliyjnake, them stare till they stare 
their eyes out. But consider how easy it is to make 
pcoplg stare by being absurd ** — a proposition which he 
proceeds to illustrate by examples perhaps less telling than 
Boswell’s recent performance. 

The sage was less communicative on the question of 
marriage, though Boswell had anticq^ated some “ instruc- 
tive conversation ” upon that topic. Ilis sole remark was 
one from which Boswell “humbly differed.” Johnson 
Slain tainted that a wife Avas not the worse for being 
learned. Boswell, on the other hand, defined the proper 
degree of intelligence to be desired in a female companion 
by some verses in which Sir Thomas Overbury says that 
a wife should have some knoAvlcdge, and be “ by nature 
wise, not learned much l;^y art.” Johnson said afterwards 
th?^ Mrs. Boswell Avas in a proper degree inferior tocher 
husband. So far as we can tell, she seems ^o have 
been a* really sensible and good woman, who kept her 
husband’s absurdities in check, and Avas, in her ivay. 
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a "bottor wife than he deserved. So, ha^ipily, are most 
wives. 

Johnson and Boswell had several meetings in 17G9. 
Boswell had the honour of introducing the two ob- 
jects of his idolatry, Johnson and Pauli, and on another* 
occasion entertained a party including Goldsmith and 
Garrick and Peynolds, at his lodgings in Old Bond Street. 

' We can still see the meeting more distinctly than many 
that have been swallowed by a few days of oblivion. They 
waited for one of the party, Johnson kindly maintaining 
tliat six ought to he kept waiting for one, if the one 
would suller more by the others sitting down than the 
six by waiting. Meanwhile Garrick played round 
Johnson with a fond vivacity, taking hold of the 
breasts of his coat, looking np^in his face with a lively 
archness,” and complimenting him on his good health. 
Goldsmith strutted about bragging of his dress, of jvhich 
Boswell, in the serene consciousness of superiority to such 
weakness, thought him seriously vain. Let me tell 
you,” said Goldsmith, “ when my tailor brought home my 
bloom-coloured coat, he said, ‘ Sir, I have a favour to 
beg of you; when anybody asks you who made your 
clothes, be pleased to mention John Filby, at tlic Harrow, 
Water Lane.*” ‘‘Why, sir,” said Johnson, “ tjiat wa% 
because he knew that the strange colour would attract 
crowds to gaze at it, and thus they might hear of him, and 
see how well he could make a coat even of so absurd a 
colour.’* Mr. Filby has gone the way of all tailors and 
bloom* coloured coats, but some qf his bills are preserved. 
On day of this dinner he had delivered to Golds^th 
a half-eb’css suit of ratteen lined with satin, costing 
twelve guineas, a pair of silk stocking-breeches foi? £2 5s. 
and4.a pair of bloom-coloured ditto for £1 46*. 6d. ^he 
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bill, including otlier items, was paid, it is satisfactory to 
• add, in February, 1771 . 

The conversation was chiefly literary. Johnson re- 
peated the concluding lin^ of the Dunciad ; upon which 
•omo one (probably Boswell) ventured to say that they were 
“ too flne for such a poem — a poem on what ? ” “ Wliy,” 

said Johnson, “ on dunces ! It was worth while being 
a dunce then. Ah, sir, hadst thou lived in those days ! '' 
Johnson presently uttered a criticism which has led 
some people to think that he had a touch of the dunce 
in him. ' He declared that a description of a temple in 
Congreve's Mournivg Bride wsas the finest he knew — 
finer than anything in Shakspeare. Garrick vainly 
protested; but Jolinson was inexorable. He compared 
Congreve to a man who hjyd only ten guineas in the world, 
but all in one coin ; whereas Shakspeare might have ten 
thousand separate guineas. The principle of the criticism 
is rather curious. “ What I mean is,” said Johnson, “ that 
you can show me no passage where there is simply a 
description of material objects, without any admixture 
of moral notions, which produces such an effect.” The 
descri])tion of the night before Agincourt was rejected 
because there were men in it; and the description of 
Hover Cliff because the boats and the crows “ impede yon 
fall.” They do *‘not impress your mind at once with 
the horrible idea of immense height. The impression is 
divided; you pass on by computation fi*om one stage of 
the tremendous sj)ace to anotlier.” 

Probably most peo2Jle^will think that the passage in 
4 ^ues^ion deserves a very slight fraction of the 2)raise Jje- 
stowed u2)on it ; but the criticism, like most of Jt^hnson’s, 
has a ftieaning which might be worth examining ab- 
stra*ctcdly from the sjjecial application which shocks #1116 
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idolaters of Sliakspearc. Presently the party discussed 
Mrs. Montagu, whose Essay upon Shakspcare had made 
some noise. Johnson had a respect for her, caused in 
greUt measure hy a sense of hordiberality to liis friend Miss 
Williams, of whom more must he said hereafter. 
paid her some tremendous compliments, observing that 
some China plates which had belonged to Queen Elizabeth 
and to her, had no reason to be ashamed of a possessor so 
little inferior to the first. Put he had his usual profes- 
sional contempt for her amateur performances in literature. 
Her defence of Shakspeare against Voltaire did hel' honour, 
he admitted, but it would do nobody else honour. “ No, 
sir, there is no real criticism in it : none showing the 
beauty of thought, as formed on the workings of the human 
heart.” Mrs. Montagu was reported once to have com- 
plimented a modern tragedian, luobably Jejdison, by say- 
ing, I tremble for Shakspeare.” ‘‘When Shakspeare,” said 
Johnson, “has got Jephson for his rival and Mrs. Montagu 
for his defender, he is in a poor state indeed.” The conver- 
sation went on to a recently published book, Kameff*s 
Elements of Crificism^ which Johnson praised, whilst Gold- 
smith said more truly, “ It is easier to write that book than 
to read it.” Johnson went on to speak of other critics. 
“ There is no great merit,” he said, “ in telling how many 
plays have ghosts in them, and how this ghost is better 
than that. You must show how terror is impressed on the 
human heart. In the description of night in Machetli the 
beetle and the bat detract from the general idea of dark- 
ness — inspissated gloom.” 

After Posweirs marriage he disappeared for som: 
time fKom London, and his correspondence with J ohnson 
dropped, as he says, without coldness, from pure*' procras- 
tination. He did not return to London till 1772, In the 
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spring of that and the following year he renewed his old 
lahits of intimacy, and inquired into Johnson’s opinion upon 
various subjects ranging from ghosts to literary criticism. 
The height to which ho had risen in the doctor’s geod 
pinion was marked by several symptetms. He was asked 
;o dine at Johnson’s house upoif Easter day, 1773; and 
observes that his curiosity was as much gi-atified as by a 
previous dinner with Itousseau in the “ wilds of Heuf- 
3hatel.” He was now aide to report, to the amazement of 
many inquirers, that Johnson’s establishment was quite 
orderly. .The meal consisted of very good soup, a boiled 
[eg of lamb with spinach, a vealjpie, and a rice pudding. 
A stronger testimony of good-will was his election, by 
Johnson’s influence, into the Club. It ought apparently 
uo he said that Johnson forced him upon the Club by 
letting it be understood that, till Bos\fell was admitted, 
[10 other candidate would have a chance. Boswell, how- 
3ver, wtis, as his proposer said, a thoroughly “clubable” 
man, and once a member, his good humour secured his 
popularity. On the important evening Boswell dined at 
Beauclerk’s with his proposer and some other members. 
The talk turned upon Goldsmith’s merits ; and Johnson 
aot only defended his poetry, but preferred him as a his- 
;oman to Kobertson. Such a judgment could bo explained 
n Boswell’s opinion by nothing but Johnson’s dislike to 
.he Scotch. Once before, when Boswell had mentioned 
Robertson in order to meet Johnson’s condemnation of 
Scotch literature in general, Johnson had evaded him ; 
‘ Sir, I love Kobertson, and I won’t talk of his book.” On 
.he present occasion he said that he would give to liobcrt- 
5on advice offered by an old college tutor to a pupil ; 
‘ read over your compositions, and whenever you meet with 
i passage which you think parjbicularly fine, stril^e it out.” 
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A good anecdote of Goldsmith followed. Johnson had 
said to him once in the Poet’s Corner at Westminster, — 

Forsitan ct nostrum nomen miscebitur istis. 

When they got to Tcmp?e Ear Goldsmith pointed to tlie 
heads of the Jacobites upon it and slily suggested, — 

Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis. 

Johnson next pronounced a critical judgment which should 
he set against many sins of that kind. He praised the 
Pilgrim! s ProgressV&ry -v^arnily, and suggested that Eunyan 
had probably read Spenser. 

Aftpr more talk the gentlemen went to the Club ; and 
poor Eoswell remained trembling with an anxiety which' 
even the claims of Lady Di Eeauclerk’s conversation could 
not dissipate. The welcome news of his election was 
brought ; and Eoswell went to see Eurke for the first time, 
and to receive a humorous charge from Johnson, pointing 
out the conduct expected from him as a good member. 
Perhaps some hints were given as to betrayal of confidence. 
Boswell seems at any rate to have had a certain reserve in 
repeating Club talk. 

This intimacy with Johnson was about to receive a more 
public and even more impressive stamp. The antipathy 
to Scotland and the Scotch abeady noticed was one of 
Johnson’s most notorious crotchets. The origin of the pre- 
judice was forgotten by Johnson himself, though he was 
willing to accept 'a theory started by old Sheridan that it 
was resentment for the betrayal of Charles L There js, 
however, nothing surprising in Johnson’s partaking^ pre- 
judice common enough from the days of his youth, when 
ea^b people supposed itself to have been cheated by the 
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Union, and Englislimen resented the advent of swarms of 
needy adventurers, talking with a strange accent and hang- 
ing together with honourable but vexatious persistence. 
Johnson was irritated by what was, after all, a natural de- 
fence against English prejudice. He declared that the 
Scotch were always ready to lie on each other's behalf. 
‘‘ The Irish," he said, “ are not in a conspiracy to cheat the* 
world by false representations of the merits of their country- 
men. No, sir, the Irish are a fair people ; they never speak 
well of one another." There was another difference. He 
always expressed a generous resentment against the tyranny 
exercised by English rulers over^the Irish people. To some 
one who defended the restriction of Irish trade for the 
good of English merchants, he said, ** Sir, you ^alk the 
language of a savage. What ! sir, would you prevent any 
people from feeding themselves, if by any honest means 
they can do it 1 ” It was ‘‘ better to hang or drown people 
at once," than weaken them by unrelenting persecution. 
He felt some tenderness for Catholics, especially when 
oppressed, and a hearty antipathy towards prosperous Pres 
byterians. The Lowland Scotch were typified by John 
Knox, in regard to whom he expressed a hope, after view- 
ing the ruins of St. Andrew's, that he was buried “ in the 
lilghway." 

This slurdy British and High Church prejudice did not 
prevent the worthy doctor from having many warm friend- 
ships with Scotchmen, and helping many distressed Scotch- 
men in London. Most of the amanuenses employed for 
his Dictionary were Scotch. But he nourished the pre- 
judice the more as giving* an excellent pretext for many 
keeJ gibes. Scotch learning," he said, for example, “ is 
like bread in a besieged town. Every man gets a mouth- 
ful; but no man a bellyful.” Once Strahan said an- 
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swer to some abusive remarks, ‘‘Well, sir, God made 
Scotland.” ‘‘ Certainly,” replied Jolinson, “but we must 
always remember that lie made it for Scotchmen ; and 
comparisons are odious, Mr. Stralian, but God made hell.*' 
Eos well, therefore,' had reason to feel both triumph and 
alarm when he induced the great man to accompany him 
* in a Scotch tour. Boswell’s journal of the tour appeared 
soon after Johnson’s death. Johnson himself wrote an 
account of it, which is not without interest, though it is 
in his dignified stylo, which does not condescend to Bos- 
wellian touches of character. In 1773 the Scotch High- 
lands were still a little known region, justifying a book 
descriptive of manners and customs, and touching upon 
antiquities now the commonplaces of innumerable guide 
books. Scott was still an infant, and the day of enthu- 
siasm, real or affectsd, for mountain scenery had not yet 
dawned. Neither of the travellers, as Boswell remarks, 
cared much for “ rural beauties.” Johnson says quaintly 
on the shores of Loch Ness, “ It will very readily occur 
that this uniformity of barrenness can allbid very little 
amusement to the traveller ; that it is easy to sit at home 
and conceive rocks and heath and waterfalls; and that 
these journeys are useless labours, which neither impreg- 
nate the imagination nor enlarge the understanding.” And 
though ho shortly afterwards sits down on a bank “ such 
as a writer of romance might have delighted to feign,” and 
there conceived the thought of his book, he does not seem 
to have felt much enthusiasm. He checked Boswell for 
describing a hill as “ immense,” and told him that it was 
only a “considerable protuberance.” Indeed it is not 
surprising if he sometimes grew weary in long rides upon 
Highland ponies, or if, when weatherbound in a remote vil- 
lage in Skye, he declared that this was a “ waste of life*,” 
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On the whole, however, Johnson bore his fatigues well, 
jpreservcd his temper, and made sensible remarks upon 
men and things. The jiair started from Edinburgh in 
the middle of August, 1773 ; they went north along the 
eastern coast, through St. Andrew’s^ Aberdeen, Banff, 
Eort George, and Inverness. There they took to horses, 
rode to Glcnelg, and took boat for Skye, where they landed 
on tlie 2nd of September. They visited Ihiasay, Coll, 
htull, and Iona, and after some dangerous sailing got to 
the mainland at Oban on October 2nd. Thence they pro- 
ceeded by Inverary and Loch Lomond to Glasgow ; and 
after paying a visit to Boswey.’s ])aternal mansion at 
Auchinleck in Ayrshire, returned to Edinburgh in I^ovem- 
licr. It were too long to narrate their adventcyres at 
.hmgth, or to describe in detail how Johnson grieved over 
tniccs of the iconoclastic zeal of Knoft’s discijdcs, seri- 
ously investigated stories of second-sight, cross-examined 
and bro'^V’-beat credulous believers in the authenticity of 
Chdo,iif and felt his piety grow warm among the ruins 
of Iona. Once or twice, when the temper of the travellers 
was tried by the various worries incident to their position, 
}ioor Boswell came in for some severe blows. But he 
Avas happy, feeling, as he remarks, like a dog who has run 
aw^^y with a large jiiece of meat, and is devouring it 
peacefully "in a corner by himself. Boswells spirits were 
irrepressible. On hearing a drum beat for dinner at 
Port George, he says, with a Pepys-like touch, I for a 
little while fancied myself a military man, and it j)leased 
me.” He got scandalously drunk on one occasion, and 
showed reprehensible levity* on others. He bored Johnson 
by inquiring too cuiiously into his reasons for no^ wear- 
ing a niglitcap — a subject which seems to have interested 
him f)rofoundly; he permittod himself to say in l;4is 
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journal that he was so much pleased with some pretty 
ladies^ maids at the Duke 61' Argyll's, that he felt ho could ^ 
** have heen a knight-errant for them," and his venerable 
feirow-travellcr ” read the passage without censuring his 
levity. The great man himself could he equally volatilq 
“ I have often thouijht,*^ he observed one day, to Eoaw ell's 
amusement, “ that if I kept a seraglio, the ladies should 
all wear linen gowns ” — as more cleanly. The i)air agreed 
in trying to stimulate the feudal zeal of various Highland 
chiefs with whom they came in contact, and who were 
unreasonable enough to show a hankering after the luxuries 
of civilization. , 

Though Johnson seems to have been generally on his 
best behaviour, ho had a rough encounter or two with 
some of the more civilized natives. Boswell piloted him • 
safely through a visit to Lord Monboddo, a man of real 
ability, though the proprietor of crochets as eccentric as 
Johnson's, and consequently divided from him by strong 
mutual prejudices. At Auchinleck ho was less fortunate. 
The old laird, who was the staunchest of Whigs, had not 
relished his aon’s hero-worship. “ There is nae hope for 
Jamie, mon ; Jamie is gaen clean gyte. What do you 
think, mon ? He's done wi' Paoli — olio's off wi' the land- 
louping scoundrel of a Corsican, and who's tail do you 
think he's pinned himself to now, mon?" ** Here," says 
Sir Walter Scott, the authority for the story, “the old 
judge summoned uj) a sneer of most sovereign contempt. 
*A dominie, mon — an auld dominie — ^he keeped a schiile 
and caauld it an acaademy.'" The two managed to 
keep the peace till, one day during Johnson's visit, 
they ^got upon Oliver Cromwell. Boswell suppresses 
the scene with obvious reluctance, his openness being 
c^iecked for once by fi«Ual respect. Scott has fortu- 
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nately preserved tire climax of old Boswell’s argument. 
^‘What had Cromwell done* for his country?” asked 
Johnson. “ God, doctor, he gart Kings ken that they 
had a lith in their necks” retorted the laird, m a 
phrase worthy of Mr. Carlyle himseft Scott rc 2 ')orts one 
other scene, at which respectable commentators, like 
Croker, hold up their hands in horror. Should we regret* 
or rejoice to say that it involves an obvious inaccuracy ? 
The authority, howevel:, is too good to allow us to suppose 
that it was without some foundation. Adam Smith, it is 
said, met Johnson at Glasgow and had an altercation with 
him about the well-known accoi^nt of llume’s death. As 
Hume did not die till three years later, there must be 
some error in this. The dispute, however, whatever its 
date or subject, ended by Johnson saying to Smith, “ You 
Uey ‘‘And what did you rci)ly ? ” wiIRs asked of Smith. 

“ I said, ‘ you are a son of a .” “ On such terms,” 

says SSott, “ did those two great moralists meet and part, 
and such was the classical dialogue between these two 
great teachers of morality.” 

In the year 1774 BoswcU found it expedient to atone 
for his long absence in the previous year by staying at 
home. Johnson managed to complete his account of the 
Scotch Tour, which was published at the end of the year. 
Among ether consequences was a violent controversy 
with the lovers of Osaian, Johnson was a thorough scep- 
tic as to the authenticity of the book. His scepticism 
did not repose upon the philological or anti(iuarian reason- 
ings, which would bo applicable in the controversy from 
internal evidence. It wa^to some extent the expression of 
a geileral incredulity which astonished his friends, espe- 
cially wjien contrasted with his tenderness for many puerile 
superstitions. Ho could sca^ely bo induced to admit^the 
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tiutli of any narrative ■wliicli strucli: him as odd, and it 
was long, for exaniido, hefolc he would believe even in the 
Lisbon earthquake. Yet he seriously discussed the truth 
of sbeond-sight ; he carefully investigated the Cock-lane 
ghost — a goblin who* anticipated some of the modern phe^ 
nomeiia of so-called “ spiritualism, and with almost equal 
absurdity ; he told stories to l^oswell about a “ shadowy 
being” which had once been seen by Cave, and declared 
that ho had once heard his mother ' call Sam ” when he 
was at Oxford and she at Lichfield. The apparent incon- 
sistency was in truth natural enough. Any man who 
clings with unroasonable *pcrtinacity to the prejudices of 
his childhood, must be alternately credulous and sceptical 
in exco<8s. In both cases, he judges by his fancies in do- 
liance of evidence ; and accepts and rejects according to 
his likes and dislil<?cs, instead of his estimates of logical 
proof. Oman would be naturally ofhiiisive to Johnson, 
as one of the earliest and most remarkable m*anifestations 
of that growing taste for what was called Nature,” as 
opi)oscd to civilization, of wliich Eousseau was the great 
mouthj)icco. Nobody more heartily despised this form of 
‘'cant” than Johnson. A man who utterly despised the 
scenery of the Hebrides as compared with Greenwich 
Park or Charing Cross, would hardly take kindly to Uie 
Ossiancs(pie version of the mountain passion, ^'he book 
struck him as sheer rubbish. I have already quoted 
the rc'tort about “ many men, many 'women, and many 
children.” “A man,” ho said, on another occasion, 
“might write such stidf for ever, if he would abandon his 
mjnd to it.” 

The ^'•recise point, however, upon which he restdB his 
case, was the tangible one of the inability of Maepherson 
to produce the manuscripts .of which he had affirmed^ the 
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existence. Macpherson wrote a furious letter to Johnson, 
^ of which the purport can only* be inferred from Johnson’s 
smashing retort, — 

Mr. James MaePherson, I have received your foMish 
and impudent letter. Any violence o tiered me I shall do 
my best to repel ; and what f cannot do for myself, the 
Jaw shall do for me. I hope I shall never be deterred 
from detecting Avhat I think a cl i cat by the menaces of 
a ruffian. 

What would you have me retract ? I thought your 
book an imposture ; I think it an imposture stiU. Por 
this opinion I have given my reiisons to the public, wliich 
L' here dare you to refute. Your rage I defy. Your 
abilities, since your Hoimr, are not so formidable ; and 
what I hear of your morals inclines me to pay regard not 
to what you shall say, \)ut to whak you shall prove. 
You may print this if you will. 

• ‘‘ Sam. Johnson.” 

And so laying in a tremendous cudgel, the old gentle- 
man (he was now sixty-six) awaited the assault, which, 
however, was not delivered. 

In 1775 Boswell again came to London, and renewed 
some of the Scotch discussions. Ho attended a meeting 
oS the Literary Club, and found the members disposed 
to laugh* at Johnson’s tenderness to the stories about 
second-sight. Boswell heroically avowed his own belief. 
“ The evidence,” he said, “ is enough for me, though not 
for his groat mind. What will not tiU a quart bottle, will 
tiH a pint bottle. I am filled with belief.” ‘‘ Are you ?” 
^aid Colman ; ‘‘ then cork it up.” 

It Vas during this and the next few years that^oswell 
laboured most successfully in gathering materials for his 
book. Jn 1777 he only mot Johnson in the country. *Iii 
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1779, for some unexplained reason, lie was lazy in making 
notes; in 1780 and 1781 ‘lie was aksont from London ; 
and in the following year, Johnson was visibly declining. 
The*tcnour of Johnson’s life was interrupted during this 
period by no remarkable incidents, and his literarj^ 
activity was not great, alf hough the composition of the 
of iliG Poets falls between 1777 and 1780. His 
mind, however, as represented by his talk, was in full 
vigour. I will lake in order of tim’e a few of the passages 
recorded by Boswell, which may serve for various reasons 
to afford the best illnstmtion of his character. . Yet it 
may be worth while oncp more to repeat the warning 
that such fragments moved from their context must lose- 
most o^ their charm. 

On March 2Gtli (1775), Boswell mot J'ohnson at the 
house of the publisiier, Stralian! Stralian reminded John- 
son of a characteristic remark which he had formerly made, 
that there are “ few ways in which a man can 15e more 
innocently employed than in getting money,” On another 
occasion Johnson observed with equal truth, if less 
originality, that cultivating kindness was an important 
part of life, as well as money-making. Johnson then 
asked to see a country lad whom ho had recommended to 
Stralian as an apprentice. He asked for five guineas <jji 
account, that he might give one to the boy. ‘^^ay, if a 
man recommends a boy and does nothing for him, it is 
sad w'ork.” A “ little, thick short-legged boy ” was accord- 
ingly brought into the courtyard, whither Johnson and 
Bos'well descended, and the lexicographer bending him- 
self down administered some 4<^od advice to the awe- 
struck lad wBh ** slow and sonorous solemnity,” endMg by 
the presentation of the guinea. , 

l^n the evening the pair farmed part of a corps of p«irty 
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wits/’ led by Sir J osliua Keynolds, to the benefit of Mrs. 
Abingdon, who had been a frqriuent model of the painter. 
Johnson praised Garrick’s prologues, and Boswell kindly 
reported the eulogy to Garrick, with whom he supped at 
lioauclcrk’s. Garrick freated him to a mimicry of 
Johnson, repeating, “witli pauses and lialf-whistling,” the 
lines, — 

Os liomini sublime dedifc — coolumque tuori 

JuKsii — et erecios ad sidera tollero vultus : 

looking downwards, and at the end touching the ground 
'with a contorted gesticulation. Garrick was generally 
jealous of Johnson’s light opinion of him, and used to 
take off liis old master, saying, Davy has some convivial 
I'leasantry about him, but ’tis a futile fellow.” • 

iNext day, at Thrales’y* Johnson fejl foul of Gray, one 
of his pet aversions. BoswcU denied that Gray was dull 
in poetry. *SSir,” replied Johnson, *Mie was dull in 
company, dull in his closet, dull everywhere. lie was 
dull in a new way, and that made people think him 
great. lie was a mechanical poet.” He proceeded to say 
that there were only two good stanzas in the Megy. 
Johnson’s criticism was perverse ; but if wo were to 
<-o]lcct a few of the judgments passed by contemporaries 
upon e.vdi other, it would be scarcely exceptional in its 
want of appreciation. It is rather odd to remark that 
Gray was generally condemned for obscurity — a charge 
which seems strangely out of place when he is measured by 
more recent standards. 

A day or two aftcrwp,rds some one rallied Johnson on 
his ^appearance at Mrs. Abingdon’s benefit. ** Why#did 
you go?” ho asked. “Did you see?” sir.” 

“ Did you hear ? ” “Ho, sir.” “ Wliy, then, sir, did you 
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go ? ” Because, sir, she is a favourite of the public ; 
and when the public cares* the thousandth part for you 
that it does for lier, I will go to your benefit too/' 

Tbe day after, Boswell won a bet from Lady Di 
Bcauclerk by Vfmturihg to ask Johnson what he did witl^ 
the orange-peel \vhich h& used to pocket. Johnson 
•received the question amicably, but did not clear the 
mystery. “Then," said Boswell, “the world must bo 
left in the dark. It must bo said, he scraped them, 
and ho let them dry, but what he did with them next he 
never could bo ])rcvailed upon to tell." “I^ay, sir," 
replied Johnson, “ you should say it more emphatically — 
ho could not bo prevailed upon, even by his dearest 
friends to tell." 

This year Johnson received the degree of LL.D. from 
Oxford, lie ha<l previously (i& 17G5) received the same 
honour from Dublin. It is remarkable, however, that 
familiar as the title has become, Johnson called lumself 
plain Mr. to the end of his days, and was generally so 
called by his intimates. On Aj)ril 2nd, at a dinner at 
Iloole’s, Johnson made another assault upon Gray and 
Mason. When Bos u' ell said that there were good j)assages 
in Mason's AZ/V/tZu, he conceded that there wore “ now and 
then some good imitations of Milton's bad manner." After 
some more talk, Boswell spoke of the cheerfulness* of Fleet 
Street. “ Whj', sir,” said Johnson, “ Fhtet Street has a 
very animated appearance, but I tliink that the full tid(^ 
of human existence is at Charing Cross." lie added a 
story of an eminent tallow-chandler who had made a for- 
tune in London, and was foolisll enough to retire to the 
country. He grew so tired of his retreat, that he bd^ged 
to know the melting-days of his successor, that ho might 
be present at the operation. 
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On April 7tb, tliey dined at a tavern, where the talk 
turned upon Son3e^)ne mentioned as an objec- 

tion to its authenticity that no mention of wolves occurred 
in it. Johnson fell into a reverie upon wild Leasts,* and, 
whilst lieynolds and Laiigton wcre*discussing something, 
^le broke out, “ Pennant tells ‘of bears.” What Pennant 
told is unknown. The company continued to talk, whilst 
Johnson continued liis monologue, the word ‘‘bear” 
occurring at intervals; like a word in a catch. At last, 
when a pause came, he was going on : “We are told that 
the blacJv bear is innocent, but I should not like to trust 
myself with him.” Gibbon j^mttered in a low tone, 
“ I should not like to trust myself with yoic *^ — a prudent 
resolution, says honest PosweU who hated Gibbyn, if it 
referred to a competition of abilities. 

The talk went on to *patriotism, •and Johnson laid 
down an apophthegm, at “ which many will start,” many 
people,* in fact, having little sense of humour. Such per- 
sons may be reminded for their comfort that at this period 
patriot had a technical meaning. “ Patriotism is the last 
refuge of a scoundrel.” On the 10th of April, he laid down 
another dogma, calculated to offend the weaker brethren. 
He defended Pope’s line — 

Man never is but always io he blest. 

And being asked if man did not sometimes enjoy a mo- 
mentary happiness, replied, “ITever, but when he is 
drunk.” It would be useless to defend these and other 
such utterances to any one who cannot enjoy them with- 
out defence. 

I 

Oi# April 11th, the pair went in Eeynolds’s ^oach to 
dine wi^h Cambridge, at Twickenham. Johnson was in 
high spirits. He remarked os they drove down, upon^the 
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rarity of good humour in life. One friend mentioned by 
Boswell was, he said, Gc<»>i,'and another muddy. At last, 
stretching himself and turning with complacency, ho 
observed, I look upon myself as a good-humoured fel- 
low ” — a bit of self-esteem aga!inst which Boswell pro- 
tested. Johnson, he admitted, was good-natured ; but was 
‘too irascible and impatient to be good-humoured. On 
reaching Cambridge’s house, Johnson ran to look at the 
books. Mr. Johnson,” said Cambridge politely, “I 
am going with your pardon to accuse myself, for I have 
the same custom which I perceive you have. . But it 
seems odd that one should have sucli a desire to look at 
the backs of books.” ‘‘ Sir,” replied Johnson, wheeling 
about at the words, “ the reason is very plain. Know- 
ledge is of two kinds. We know a subject ourselves, or 
we know where ive^can find iiiiormation upon it. When 
we inquire into any subject, the first thing we have to do 
is to know what books have treated of it. This ksads us 
to look at catalogues, and the backs of books in libraries.” 

A pleasant talk followed. Johnson denied the value 
attributed to historical reading, on the ground that we 
know very little except a few facts and dates. All fhe 
colouring, he said, was conjectural. Boswell chuckles 
over the reflection that Gibbon, who was present, did not 
take up the cudgels for his favourite study, though the first- 
fruits of his labours were to appear in the following year. 
‘^ Probably he did not like to trust himself with Johnson.” 

The conversation presently turned upon the Beggar* s 
Opera, and Johnson sensibly refused to believe that any 
man had been made a rogue by seeing it. Yet the moralist 
felr bound to utter some condemnation of such a perform- 
ance, afld at last, amidst the smothered amusement of 
the company, collected hiinself to give a heavy strike : 
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‘‘ there is in it,” he said, “ such a lahefactation of all 
principles as may ho dangerous»to morality.” 

A discussion followed as to whether Sheridan was right 
for refusing to allow his wife to continue as a public 
singer. Johnson defended! him with all the high spirit 
of a Roman senator.” “ Ho resolved wisely and nobly, to 
bo sure. He is a brave man. Would not a gentleman* 
be disgraced by having his wife sing publicly for hire] 
Ho, sir, there can be uio doubt here. I know not if I 
should not pre})are myself for a public singer as readily as 
let my wife be one.” 

The stout old supporter of ^ocial authority went on to 
denounce the politics of the day. He asserted that 
politics had come to mean nothing but the art of rising 
in the world. He contrasted the absence of any prin- 
cii)les with the state of tho^iational mind during the stormy 
days of the seventeenth century. This gives the pith 
of Johnston’s political prejudices. He hated WTiigs 
Idindly from his cradle ; but he justified his hatred on the 
ground that they were now all ‘‘bottomless Whigs,” 
that is to say, that pierce where you would, you came 
up(m no definite creed, but only upon hollow formulae, 
intended as a cloak for private interest. If Eurke and one 
oj; two of his friends be excepted, the remark had but too 
much jui?ticc. 

In 1770, Boswell found Jolmson rejoicing in the pro- 
spect of a journey to Italy with the Thralcs. Before 
starting he was to take a trip to the country, in which 
Boswell agreed to join. BoswoU gathered up various 
bits of advice before theif departure. One seems to have 
commended itself to him as specially available for pfac- ' 
tice. ‘‘ A man who had been drinking freely,’^ said the 
moralist, “should never go, into a new company. He 
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would probably strike them as ridiculous, though ho 
might be in unison with •those who had been drinking 
with him.” Johnson pjopounded another favourite theory. 
“ A.ship,” he said, “was worse than a gaol. There is in 
a gaol better air, better comx:)any, better conveniency of 
every kind ; and a ship has the additional disadvantage 
• of being in danger.” 

On March 19th, they went by coach to the Angel at 
Oxford j and next morning visited tlie Master of Uni- 
versity College, who chose with Boswell to act in oppo- 
sition to a very sound bit of advice given by Johnson 
soon afterwards — perhax)s^with some reference to the j)ro- 
ceeding. JS'ever speak of a man in his own presence ; it 
is always indelicate and may be olfcnsive.” The two, how- 
ever, discussed Johnson without rt;scrve. The Master said 
that he would have given Johnson a hundred pounds for a 
discourse on the British Constitution ; and Boswell sug- 
gested that Johnson should write two volumes ’ of no 
great bulk upon Churcli and State, which sliould conij^rise 
the whole substance of the argument. “ He should erect 
a fort on the confines of each.” Johnson was not unna- 
turally displeased with the dialogue, and growled out, 
“ Why should I be always writing ? ” 

Presently, they went to see Dr. Adams, the doctor’s 
old friend, who had been answering Hume. Bos Veil, who 
had done his best to court the acquaintance of V oltairo, 
Eousseau, Wilkes, and Hume himself, felt it desirable to 
reprove Adams for having met Hume with civility. lie 
aired his admirable sentiments in a long speech, observing 
upon the connexion between theory and practice, and re- 
marking, by way of practical application, that, if an ififidcl 
were at once vain and ugly, he might be compared to 
** Cicero’s beautiful image of .Yirtue” — which would, as? he 
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seems to tliiiik, be a crusliing retort. Eoswell always 
delighted in fighting with his gigantic backer close behmd 
him. Johnson, as ho had doubtless expected, chimed in 
with the argument. “You should do your best,” said 
Johnson, “to diminish the authority, as well as dispute th(‘ 
arguments of your adversary, “because most people ar(i 
biased more by personal respect than by reasoning.” “You 
would not jostle a chimney-sweeper,” said Adams. “Yes,” 
replied Johnson, “if* it were necessary to jostle him 
down.” 

The pair iirocecded by post-chaise past Blenheim, and 
dined at a good inn at Chapelljonse. Johnston boasted 
of the superiority, long since vanished if it ever existed, 
of hmglish to French inns, and quoted with great emo- 
tion Slieiistone’s lines — 

■Wlioo’or has tnivell’cl life’s dull round, 

Whertt’oT* his stages may have been, 

Must sigh to tliiiik ho still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn. 

As they drove along rapidly in tlie post-chaise, he ex- 
claimed, “Life has not many better things than this.” 
On another occasion he said that he should like to spend 
his life driving briskly in a j)ust-chaiso with a pretty 
woman, clever enough to add to the conversation. The 
pleasure was partly owing to the fact that his deafness was 
less troublesome in a carriage. But he admitted that 
there were drawbacks oven to this pleasure. Boswell 
asked him whether he would not add a post-chaise journey 
to the other sole cause of happiness — namely, drunken- 
ness. • “ No, sir,” said Johnson, “ you are driving rapidly 
from something or to something.” 

They ^ went to Birminghejn, where Boswell punjped 
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Hector about Jolinsoii’s early days, and saw the works of 
Boulton, Watt’s partner, '\/ho said to him, “ I sell hero, 
sir, what all the world desires to have — power . Thence 
they went to Lie] i field, and met more of the rapidly 
thinning circle of Johnson’s oldest friends. Hero Boswell 
was a little scandalized by Johnson’s warm exclamation 
on opening a letter — One of the most dreadful things 
that has happened in my time ! ” This turned out to be the 
death of Thnde’s only son. Boswell thought the phrase 
too big for the event, and was some time before he could 
feel a pro 2 >er concern. lie was, hovvovor, “curious to 
observe how Dr. J ohiison would be allected,” and was again 
a little scandalized by the reply to his consolatory remark 
that the Thrales stiU had daughters. “ Sir,” said Johnson, 
“don’t you know how you yoursidf think 1 Sir, he 
wishes to propagarie his nanie.” The great man was 
actually putting th(i fxmily sentiment of a brewer in the 
same category with the sentiments of the heir of Auchin- 
leck. Johnson, however, calmed down, but resolved to 
hurry back to London. They stayed a night at Taylor’s, 
who remarked that ho had fought a good many battles 
for a physician, one of their common friends. “ But you 
should consider, sir,” said Johnson, “that by every one 
of your victories ho is a loser ; for every man of whopi 
you got the bettor will be very angry, and I’esolve not to 
employ him, whereas if people get the better of you in 
argument about him, they will think ‘ We’ll send for 
Dr. nevertheless 1* ” 

It was after their return to London that Boswell won 
the greatest triumph of his friendship. He carried through 
a \iegotiation, to which, as Burke pleasantly said,<+ther 0 
was nothing equal in the whole history of the corps diplch 
matique. At some moment of enthusiasm it had occurred 
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to him to bring Johnson ^ito company with Wilkes. 
The infidel demagogue was j>»obably in the mind of the 
Tory High Churchman, when ho threw out that pleasant 
little apophthegm about patriotism. To bring together 
two such opposites withbut provoking a collision would 
t)0 the crowning triumjih of Edswell’s curiosity. He was 
ready to run all hazards as a chemist might try somcy 
new experiment at the risk of a destructive exjdosion ; 
but being resolved, he took every precaution with ad- 
mirable foresight. 

Eos well had been invited by the Billy s, well-known 
booksellers of the day, to meet Wilkes. “ Let us ha^^e 
Johnson,” suggested the gallant Eoswell. “H’otfor the 
world !” exclaimed Billy. Eut, on EosweR’s undertaking 
the negotiation, he consented to the experiment. ^Eoswell 
went off to Johnson and* politely invited him in BiUy’s 
name. ‘‘I will wait upon him,” said Johnson. ‘‘Pro- 
vided,* sir, I suppose,” said the diplomatic EosweU, “ that 
the company which he is to have is agreeable to you.” 
“What do you mean, sir?” exclaimed Johnson. “What 
do you take me for? Bo you think I am so ignorant of 
the world as to prescribe to a gentleman what company 
he is to have at his table?” EosweU worked the point a 
little farther, tUl, by judicious manipulation, he had got 
JohnsoA to commit himself to meeting anybody — even 
Jack Wilkes, to make a wild hypothesis — at the BiUys' 
table. Eoswell retired, venturing to hope that he had 
fixed the discussion in Johnson's mind. 

The great day arrived, and EosweU, like a consummate* 
general who leaves nothing to chance, went himself to 
fetch J ohnson to the dinner. The great man had * foi ' 
gotten^ the engagement, and was “ buffeting his^ooks ” in 
agdirty shirt and amidst clouds of dust. When reminded 
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of liis * promise, he said that he had ordered dinner at 
home witli Mrs. Williams.^ Entreaties of the warmest 
kind from Boswell softened the peevish old lady, to 
who^ pleasure Johnson had referred him. Boswell flew 
back, announced MrS. Williams's consent, and Johnson 
roared, “ Frank, a clean shirt !” and was soon in a hackney- 
coach. Boswell rejoiced like a “ fortune-hunter who has 
got an heiress into a post-chaise with him to set out for 
Gretna Green.” Yet the joy was with trembling. Arrived 
at D illy s’, Johnson found himself amongst strangers, and 
Boswell watched anxiously from a corner. “ Who. is that 
gentleman 1” wliisj^cred Johnson to Dilly. ''Mr. Arthur 
Lee.” Johnson whistled " too-too-too ” doubtfully, for 
Lee was a patriot and an American. " And who is the 
gentleman in lace*?” "Mr. Wilkes, sir.” Johnson sub- 
sided into a windovz-seat and fixed his eye on a book, 
lie was fairly in the toils. Ilis rcjuoof of Boswcill was 
recent enough to prevent him from exhibiting hxs dis- 
pleasure, and he resolved to restrain himself. 

At dinner Wilkes, placed next to Johnson, took up his 
part in the performance. lie j^acified the sturdy moralist 
by delicate attentions to his needs. lie helped him care- 
fully to some fine veal. " Pray give me leave, sir ; it is 
better here — a little of the brown — some fat, sir — a little 
of the stuffing — some gravy — let me have the plcSUsure ol 
giving you some butter. Allow me to recommend a 
squeeze of this orange ; or the lemon, perhaps, may have 
more zest.” "Sir, sir,” cried Johnson, "I am obliged to 
you, sir,” bowing and turning to him, with a look for 
some time of " surly virtue,” and '■soon of complacency. 

Gradually the conversation became cordial. Johnson 
told of tiie fascination exercised by Foote, who, like 
Wilkes, had succeeded in pleasing him against his will. 
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Footo once took to selling neer, and it was so bad that 
the servants of Fitzherbert, one of his customers, resolved 
to protest. They chose a little black boy to carry their 
remonstrance ; but the boy waited at table one day wiion 
Foote was present, and rolurning to Iiis companions, said^ 
‘‘^This is the finest man I have ever seen. I will not 
deliver your message ; I will drink his beer.” From * 
Foote the transition was easy to Garrick, whom Johnson, 
as usual, delended against the attacks of others. He main- 
tained that Garrick’s reputation for avarice, though un- 
founded,. had been rather useful than otherwise. ‘‘You 
despise a man for avarice, but y^u do not hate him.” The 
clamour would have been more effectual, had it been 
directed against his living with splendour too great for 
a player. Johnson went on to speak of the difficulty of 
getting biographical inforihation. When he had wished 
to write a life of Dryden, he applied to two living men 
who rcitnembered him. One could only tell him that 
Dryden had a chair by the fire at Will’s Coffee-house in 
winter, which was moved to the balcony in summer. Tlie 
other (Cibber) could only report that he remembered 
Dryden as a “ decent old man, arbiter of critical disputes 
at Will’s.” 

,Jolinson and Wilkes had one point in common — a 
vigorous prejudice against the Scotch, and upon this topic 
they cracked their jokes in friendly emulation. When 
they met upon a later occasion (1781), they still pursued 
this inexhaustible subject. Wilkes told how a privateer 
had completely plundered seven Scotch islands, and re- 
^enibarked with three and sixpence. Johnson now re- 
marked in answer to somebody who said “ Poor old Eng- * 
land is Ijst ! ” “ Sir, it is not so much to be lamelfted that 
old England is lost, as that jihe Scotch have found it.” 

E 
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You must know, sir,” lie said to Wilkes, that I lately 
took my friend Boswell and showed him genuine civilized 
life in an English provincial town. I turned him loose at 
Lichfield, that ho mi^ht see for once real civility, for you 
know he lives among savages ^in Scotland and amonj,^ 
rakes in London.” Except,” said Wilkes, “ when he is 
with grave, sober, decent people like you and me.” ‘‘ And 
we ashamed of him,” added Johnson, smiling. 

Boswell had to bear some jokes d-gainst himself and his 
countrymen from the pair; but he had triumphed, and 
rejoiced greatly when he went home with Johnson, and 
heard the great man speak of his pleasant dinner to Mrs. 
Williams. Johnson seems to have been permanently 
reconciled to his foe. “ Did we not hear so much said 
of Jack Wilkes,” he remarked next year, “we should 
think more highly *of his conversation. Jack has a great 
variety of talk, Jack is a scholar, and Jack has the man- 
ners of a gentleman. But, after hearing his name sbunded 
from pole to pole as the phoenix of convivial felicity, we 
are disappointed in his company. He has always been at 
me, but I would do Jack a kindness rather than not. 
The contest is now over.” 

In fact, Wilkes had ceased to play any part in public 
life. When Johnson met him next (in 1781) they joked 
about such dangerous topics as some of Wilkes’s*'- political 
performances. Johnson sent him a copy of the Lives, 
and they were seen conversing Ute-a-Ute in confidential 
whispers about George II. and the King of Prussia. To 
Boswell’s mind it suggested the happy days when the lion 
should lie down with the kid, "or, as Dr. Barnard sug- 
gested, the goat. 

In tho*‘year 1777 Johnson began the Lives of the Poets, 
in 9 ompliance with a request from the booksellers, who 
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wished for prefaces to a large collection of English poetry. 
J ohnson asked for this work* the extremely modest sum 
of 200 guineas, when he might easily, according to 

Malone, have received 1000 or. 15 00. He did* not 

• * 

meet Boswell till September, when they spent ten 
Says together at Dr. Taylor’s. The subject which spe- 
cially interested Boswell at this time was the fate of the 
unlucky Dr. Dodd, hanged for forgery in the previous 
June. Dodd seems to have been a worthless charlatan of 
the popular preacher variety. His crime would not in 
our days have been thought worthy of so severe a punish- 
ment; but his contemporaries .were less shocked by the 
fact of death being inflicted for such a fault, than by the 
fact of its being inflicted on a clergyman. Johnson exerted 
himself to procure a remission of the sentence by writing 
various letters and petitions on Dodd*s behalf. He seems 
to have been deeply moved by the man’s appeal, and 
could not bear the thought ” that any negligence of his 
should lead to the death of a fellow-creature ; but he said 
that if he had himself been in authority he would have 
signed the death-warrant, and for the man himself he 
had as little respect as might be. He said, indeed, that 
Dodd was right in not joining in the “ cant ” about 
leaving a wretched world. “Ho, no,” said the poor 
rogue, ‘^It has been a very agreeable world to me.” Dodd 
had allowed to pass for his own one of the papers com- 
posed for him by Johnson, and the Doctor was not quite 
pleased. When, however, Seward expressed a doubt as 
to Dodd’s power of writing so forcibly, Johnson felt 
bound not to expose him. “ Why should you think sol 
Depend upon it, sir, when any man knows he is to be 
hanged, in a fortnight, it concentrates his mintl wonder- 
fuMy.” On another occasion, Johnson expressed a 4pTit)t 
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himself as to whether Dodd had really composed a certain 
prayer on the night before *his execution. Sir, do you 
think that a man the night before he is to bo hanged cares 
for tlie succession of J.he royal family % Tliougli he mwj 
have composed this prayer then. A man who has been, 
canting all his life may cant to the last ; and yet a man 
who has been refused a pardon after so much petitioning, 
would hardly be praying thus fervently for the king.” 

The last day at Taylor^s was characteristic. Johnson 
was very cordial to his disciple, and Boswell foncied that 
ho could defend his master at “the point of his sword.” 
“ My regard for you,” saUl Johnson, “ is greater almost 
than I have words to express, but I do not choose to bo 
always repeating it. Write it down in the lirst leaf of 
your pocket-book, and never doubt of it again.” They 
became sentimental,* and talked* of the misery of human 
life. Boswell spoke of the ijleasures of society. “ Alas, 
sir,” replied Johnson, like a true pessimist, “ these arc 
only struggles for happiness !” lie felt exhilarated, he 
said, when he first went to Banelagh, but he changed to 
the mood of Xerxes weeping at the sight of his army. 
“ It went to my heart to consider that there was not one 
in all that brilliant circle that was not afraid to go home 
and think ; but that the thoughts of each individual would 
be distressing when alone.” Some years before^' he had 
gone with Boswell to the Pantheon and taken a more 
cheerful view. When BosAvell doubted whether there 
were many happy people present, he said, “ Yes, sir, there 
are many happy people here. There arc mqny people 
here who are watching hundreds, 'and who think hundreds 
are watching them.” • The more permanent feeling^was 
that whic^ he expressed in the “ serene autumn might ” 
in Taylor’s garden. lie wa? willing, however, to titik 
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calmly aLout eternal punishment, and to admit the possi- 
bility of a “mitigated interjoJctation.” 

After supper lie dictated to Boswell an argument in 
favour of the negro who was then plaiming his libefty in 
Scotland. He hated slavery with a zeal which the excel- 
lent Boswell thought to be “ without knowledge and on 
one occasion gave as a toast to some “ very grave men ” 
at Oxford, “ Here’s to the next insurrection of negroes in 
the West Indies.” 'The hatred was combined with as 
hearty a dislike for American indejicndence. “ How is 
it,” he. said, ^Hhat we always hear the loudest yelps for 
liberty amongst the drivers oJi negroes ? ” The harmony 
of the evening was unluckily sjioilt by an explosion of 
this prejudice. BosweU undertook the defence of the 
colonists, and the discussion became so fierce that though 
Johnson had expressed ti wiUingnefe to rit up all night 
with him, they were glad to part after an hour or two, and 
go to 4)ed. 

In 1778, BosAvoll came to London and found Johnson 
absorbed, to an extent which ajipareiitly excited his jea- 
lousy, by his intimacy with the Thrales. They had, how- 
ever, several agreeable meetings. One was at the club, 
and Boswell’s report of the conversation is the fullest 
Jhat wo have of any of its meetings. A certain reserve 
is indicated by his using initials for the interlocutors, oi 
whom, however, one can be easily identified as Burke. 
The talk began by a discussion of an antique statue, saitl 
to be the dog of Alcibiades, and valued at lOOOZ. Burke 
said that the representation of no animal could be worth 
, so much. Johnson, whbse taste for art was a vanishing 
quantity, said that the value was proportional to the dif- 
ficulty., A statue, as he argued on another occa^on, would 
b» worth nothing if it wercb cut out of a carrot. IJyery- 
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thing, he now said, was valuable which “ enlarged the 
sphere of human powers.” ’The first man who balanced 
a straw upon his nose, or rode upon three horses at once, 
deserved the applause mankind ; and so statues of ani- 
mals should be preserved as a proof of dexterity, though 
men should not continue such fruitless labours. 

The conversation became more instructive under the 
guidance of Burke. He maintained what seemed to his 
hearers a paradox, though it would be interesting to hear 
his arguments from some profounder economist than Bos- 
well, that a country would be made more j)opulous by 
emigration. There are JbuHs enough in Ireland,” ho 
remarked incidentally in the course of the argument. 
“ So, sir^ I should think from your argument,” said John- 
son, for once condescending to an irresistible pun. It is 
recorded, too, that h6 once made' a bull himself, observing 
that a horse was so slow that when it went up hill, it 
stood still. If he now failed to appreciate Burke’fe argu- 
ment, he made one good remark. Another speaker said 
that unhealthy countries were the most j>oj3ulous. “ Coun- 
tries which are the most populous,” readied Johnson, 
“have the most destructive diseases. That is the true 
state of the proposition ;” and indeed, the remark applies 
to the case of emigration. * 

A discussion then took place as to whether it '^ould be 
worth while for Burke to take so much trouble with 
speeches which never decided a vote. Burke replied that 
a speech, though it did not gain one vote, would have an 
influence, and maintained that the House of Commons 
was not wholly corrupt. “ We are all more or less 
governed by interest,” was Johnson’s comment. ^'But 
interest vMll not do everything. In a case which, admits 
of doubt, we try to think on the side which is for our iute- 
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rest, and generally bring ourselves to act accordingly. 
But the subject must admit gf diversity of colouring ; it 
must receive a colour on that side. In the House of Com- 
mons there are members enough who will not vote jvhat 
is grossly absurd and unyust. Ho, lir, there must always 
t)e right enough, or appearance'of right, to keep wi‘ong in 
countenance.” After some deviations, the conversation 
returned to this point. Johnson and Burke agreed on a 
characteristic statement. Burke said that from his expe- 
rience he had learnt to think better of mankind. “ From 
my experience,” replied Johnson, “I have found them 
worse on commercial dealings, more disposed to cheat than 
I had any notion of; but more disposed to do one another 
good than I had conceived.” Less just, and more benefi- 
cent,” as another speaker suggested. Johnson p^’oceeded 
to say that considering the pressure ©f want, it was won- 
derful that men would do so much for each other. The 
greatest liar is said to speak more truth than falsehood, 
and perhaps the worst man might do more good than not. 
But when Boswell suggested that perhaps experience 
might increase our estimate of human happiness, Johnson 
returned to his habitual pessimism. Ho, sir, the more 
we inquire, the more wo shall find men less happy.” The 
talk soon wandered off into a disquisition upon the folly 
of delib/ratcly testing the strength of our friend’s affection. 

The evening ended by Johnson accepting a commission 
to write to a friend who had given to the Club a hogshead 
of claret, and to request another, with ‘‘ a hapi)y am- 
biguity of expression,” in the hopes that it might also 
be a present. 

S§me days afterwards, another conversation took place,* - 
which has a certain celebrity in Boswellian •literature. 
The scene was It Dilly’s, and the guests included Miss 
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^ewaid and Mrs. Ivnowlcs, a wcll-lvnown Quaker Lady. 
Before dinner Johnson seized npon a hook which ho kept 
in his lap during dinner, wrapped up in the tahle-cloth. 
His attention was not distracted from the serious business 
of the hour, hut he hit upon a topic which liappily com- 
bined the two appro 2 )riate Veins of thought. He hoastefi 
that he would write a cookery-book upon i)hllosophical 
I)rincij)les ; and declared in opposition to Miss Seward 
that such a task was beyond the sphere of woman. Per- 
haps this led to a discussion upon the privileges of men, in 
which Jolmson put down Mrs. Knowles, who had some 
hankering for wonien’s ^rights, by the Shakspeariari 
maxim that if two men ride on a horse, one must ride 
behind. Driven from her position in this world, poor 
Mrs. Knowles hoped that sexes might bo equal in th(3 
next. Boswell repror^ed her by hhe remark already quoted, 
that men might as well expect to be equal to angels. H(*- 
enforces this view by an illustration suggested by the 
“ Eev. Mr. Brown of IJtrccht,” who had observed that a 
great or small glass might be equally full, though not 
holding equal quantities. Mr. Brown intended this for a 
confutation of Ilunie, who has said that a little Miss, 
dressed for a ball, may be as happy as an orator who has 
won some triumphant success.' 

The conversation thus took a theological tiljm, and 
Mrs. Knowles was fortunate enough to win Johnson’s 
liigh approval. He defended a doctrine maintained by 
Soame Jenyns, that friendship is not a Christian virtue. 
Mrs. Knowles remarked that Jesus had twelve disciples, 

^ J Boswell remarks as a curious coincidence that the same illus- 
tration had been used by a Dr. King, a dissenting minister. 
Doubtless it has been used often enough. For one instarace see 
Donne* 8 Sermons (Alford's Edition^, voL i., p. 6!' 
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but tlieve was one. whom he loved, Johnson, with oye.- 
sparkling henignantly,” exclaimed, “Very well indeed, 
madam ; you have said very well 

So far all had gone smoothly ; hii^ here, for some inex- 
plicable reason, Johnson turst into a sudden fury against 
tiic American rebels, whom ho described as ‘‘ rascals, 
robbers, pirates,” and roared out a tremendous volley, 
which might almost have been audible across the Atlantic. 
Boswell sat and tromblt^d, but gradually diverted the sage 
to less exciting topics. The name of Jonathan Edwards 
suggested a discussion uj)on free will and necessity, ujjon 
which poor Boswell was much* given to worry himself. 
Some time afterwards Johnson wrote to him, in answer 
to one of his lamentations : I hoped you had got rid of 
all this hypocrisy of misery. What have you to do with 
liberty and necessity ? Of what mor^ than to hold youi' 
tongue about it?” Boswell could never take this sensible 
advice ;*but he got little comfort from his oracle. ‘‘ Wc 
know that wo arc all free, and there’s an end on’t,” was 
his statement on one occasion, and now ho could onl^\ 
say, “ All theory is against the freedom of the wiU, and all 
experience for it.” 

Some familiar topics followed, which play a great part 
ii^ Boswell’s rejiorts. Among the favourite topics of 
the senti&ientalists of the day was the denunciation of 
‘‘luxury,” and of civilized life in general. There was 
a disposition to find in the South Sea savages or 
American Indians an embodiment of the fancied state 
of nature. Johnson heartily despised the affectation. 
He was told of an American woman who had to be bound 
in ord»r to keep her from savage life* “ Slie must have 
been an, animal^ a beast,” said Boswell. “ Sir,” said 
JohiisonJ “ she a speakyig cat.” Somebody q[u<jjied 
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to him with admiration the soliloquy of an officer who 
had lived in the wilds of America : “ Here am I, free and 
unrestrained, amidst the rude magnificence of nature, with 
the .Indian woman hy my side, and this gun, with which 
I can procure food when I wa'nt it ! What more can 
he desired for human happiness?*^ “Do not allow youl- 
’self, sir,” replied Johnson, “to he imposed upon by such 
gross absurdity. It is sad stuff ; it is brutish. If a bull 
could speak, he might as well exclaim, ‘ Here am I with 
this cow and this grass; what being can enjoy greater 
felicity?’” When Johnson implored Boswell to “clear 
li is mind of cant,” he waq attacking his disciple for affect- 
ing a serious depression about public affairs ; bat the cant 
which he hated would certainly have included as its first 
article an admiration for the state of nature. 

On the present occasion J ohnson defended luxury, and 
said that he had learnt much from Mandeville — a shrewd 
cynic, in whom Johnson’s hatred for humbug k exag- 
gerated into a general disbelief in real as well as sham 
nobleness of sentiment. As the conversation proceeded, 
Johnson expressed his habitual horror of death, and 
caused Miss Seward’s ridicule by talking seriously of 
ghosts and the importance of the question of their reality ; 
and then followed an explosion, which seems to have 
closed this characteristic evening. A young wt^jnan had 
become a Quaker under the influence of Mrs. Knowles, 
who now proceeded to deprecate Johnson’s wrath at what 
he regarded as an apostasy. “ Madam,” he said, “ she is 
an odious wench,” and he proceeded to denounce her 
audacity in presuming to choose a religion for herself.^ 
“ She knew no more of the points of - difference,” ly^ said, 
“ than 6f the difference between the Copernican and 
I’tolemaic systems.” Whep Mrs. Kncjf^^vles said that^ she 
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had the. Now Testament before her, he said that it' was 
the most difficult book in tho world, and he proceeded 
to attack the unlucky proselyte with a fury which shocked 
tho two ladies. Mrs. Knowles aft^wards published a 
report of this conversatioft, and obtained another report, 
with which, however, she was not satisfied, from Miss 
Seward. Both of them represent the poor doctor as 
lioi^elessly confuted by the mild dignity and calm reason 
of Mrs. Knowles, though tho triumph is painted in far 
the brightest colours by Mrs. Knowles herself. Un- 
luckily, there is not a trace of Johnson^s manner, except 
in one j)hrase, in cither report, an^ they are chielly curious 
as an indirect testimony to Boswell's superior i)owcrs. 
The passage, in which both the ladies agree, is that John- 
son, on the expression of Mrs. Knowles’s hope that he 
would meet tho young lafly in another world, retorted 
that ho was not fond of meeting fools anywhere. 

Poor •Boswell was at this time a water-drinker by 
Johnson’s recommendation, though unluckily for him- 
self he never broke off his drinking habits for long. 
They had a conversation at Paoli’s, in which Boswell 
argued against his present practice. Johnson remarked 
“ that wine gave a man nothing, but only put in motion 
wjjat had been locked up in frost.” It was a key, 
suggested^some one, which opened a box, but the box 
might be full or empty. “Nay, sir,” said Johnson, 
“ conversation is the key, wine is a picklock, which 
forces open the box and injures it. A man should 
cultivate his mind, so as to have that confidence and 
.readiness without wine which wine gives.” Boswell 
characteristically said that the great, difficulty was from 
“ benevojence.” d!t was hard to refuse “ a good*, worthy 
mam” who asked\you to try.his collar. This, according 
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to Johnson, was mere conceit, implying an exaggerated 
estimate of your importance to your entertainer. Iteynolds 
gallantly took up the opposite side, and produced the 
one recorded instance of a Johnsonian blush. “I won^t 
argue any more with you, sir,” said Jolmson, who thought 
every man to he elevated who drank wine, ‘‘ you are too 
far gone.” “ I should have thought so indeed, sii‘, had 1 
made such a speech as you have now done,” said Jleynolds ; 
and Johnson apologized with the aforesaid blush. 

The explosion was soon over on this occasion. Not 
long afterwards, Johnson attacked Boswell so fiercely 
at a dinner at Beynolds^s, that the j)oor disciple kept 
away for a week. They made it up when they met 
next, and Johnson solaced Boswell’s wounded vanity by 
higlily^ commending an image made by him to exj^ress 
his feelings. don’t car(? how often or how high 

Johnson tosses me, when only friends are present, for then 
I fall upon soft ground; but I do not like falling on 
stones, which is the case when enemies are present.” 
The phrase may recall one of Johnson’s haj)piest illustra- 
tions. When some one said in his presence that a conge 
iVtdirc might be considered as only a strong recommenda- 
tion : Sir,” replied Johnson, “it is such a recommenda- 
tion as if I should throw you out of a two-pair of stairs 
window, and recommend you to fall soft.” 

It is perhaps time to cease these extracts from Boswell’s 
reports. The next two years were less fruitful. In 1779 
Boswell was careless, though twice in London, and in 
1780, he did not pay his annual visit. Boswell has 
partly filled up the gap by a “collection of sayings made 
by Langton, some, passages from' which have* been 
quoted, und his correspondence gives 'various details. 
Garrick died in January of 1779, VVad Beaublerkv in 
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March, 1780. Johnson himself seems to have shown 
few symptoms of increasing • age ; hut a change was 
approaching, and the last years of his life were destined 
to he clouded, not merely hy physical weakness, hut hy a 
change of circumstances which had great influence upon 
his happiness. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

THE CLOSING YEARS OP JOHNSOn’s LIFE. 

In following Boswell’s guidance we Lave necessarily seen 
only one side of Johnson's life ; and probably that side 
which had least significaiico for the man himself. 

Boswell saw in him chiefly the great dictator of conver- 
sation I and though the rej)orts of J ohnson’s talk represent 
his character in spite of some qualifications with unusual 
fulness, there were many traits very inadequately revealed 
at the Mitre or the Club, at Mrs. Thrale’s, or in meetings 
with Wilkes or Eeynolds. We may catch some glimpses 
from his letters and diaries of that inward life which con- 
sisted generally in a long succession of struggles against an 
oppressive and often paralysing melancholy. Another 
most noteworthy side to his character is revealed in his 
relations to persons too humble for admission to the tables 
at which he exerted a despotic sway. Upon this side 
Johnson was almost entirely loveable. We often have to 
regret the imperfection of the records of 

That boat portion of a good man’s life, 

His littlo, nameless, nnroraembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. 

« 

Everywhere in Johnson's letters and in the occasional 
anecdotes, we come upon indications *^of a tenderness 
and untiring benevolence which woul^^* make ilS foigive 
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far worse faults than have ever boon laid to his charge. 
N^ay, the very asperity of the plan’s outside becomes en- 
deared to us by the association. His irritability never 
vented itself against the helpless, j^nd his rough impa- 
tience of fanciful troubled implied no want of sympathy 
for real sorrow. One of Mrs. ^'hralo’s anecdotes is in- 
tended to show Johnson’s harshness : — When I one day 
lamented the loss of a first cousin killed in America, 

‘ Pr’ythee, my dear,’ said he, ^ have done with canting ; 
how would the world be the worse for it, I may ask, if all 
your relations were at once spitted like larks and roasted 
for Presto’s supper ? ’ Presto wa^ the dog that lay under 
the table while wo talked.” The counter version, given 
by Boswell is, that Mrs. Thrale related her cousin’s death 
in the midst of a hearty supper, and that Johnson, shocked 
at her want of fooling, said, “ Madam* it would give you 
very little concern if all your relations were spitted like 
those la^fks, and roasted for Presto’s supper.” Taking the 
most unfavourable version, we may judge how much real 
indifference to human sorrow was implied by seeing how 
Johnson was affected by a loss of one of his humblest 
friends. It is but one case of many. In 1767, ho took 
leave, as he notes in his diary, of his “ dear old friend, 
Catherine Chambers,” who had been for about forty-three 
years in tjle service of his family. “ I desired all to with- 
draw,” he says, “ then told her that we were to part for 
ever, and, as Christians, we should part with prayer, and 
that I would, if she was willing, say a short prayer beside 
her. She expressed great desire to hear me, and hold up her 
.poor hands as she lay in bed, with great fervour, while I 
prayec^^ kneeling by her, in nearly the. following words ” — 
which shall not^^e repeated here — “ I then kisBed her,” 
he edds. • “ She t^ me that to part was the greatest pain 
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that "she had ever felt, and that she hoj)ed we should meet 
again in a better place. I expressed, with swelled eyes, 
and groat emotion of kindness, the same hopes. We 
kis^sed and parted — I humbly hope to meet again and part 
no more.’* 

A man with so true and tender a heart could say 
^iu(*(‘rely, wliat with some men would be a mere excuse for 
want of sympathy, that he “ hated to hear people whine 
al)out metaphysical distresses when there was so much want 
and hunger in the world.** He had a sound and righteous 
con tern] )t for all alfectation of excessive sensibility. Sup- 
]K)S(‘, said Jloswell to him, whilst their common friend 
Ilaretti was lying under a charge of murder, “ that one of 
your intimate friends were apprehended for an offence for 
wliicli he might be hanged.** 1 should do what I could,** 
re])lied dohnsou, ^‘do bail him, and give him any other 
assistance ; but if lie wore once fairly hanged, I should 
not suffer.*’ “Would you eat your dinner that day, sir? ” 
asks Boswell. “ Yes, sir ; and eat it as if he were eating 
with me. Why tliore’s Earetti, avIio’s to be tried for his 
life to-morroAV. Friends have risen u]) for him upon every 
side ; yet if he should be hanged, none of them will eat a 
slice of plum-j)udding the less. Sir, that sympathetica 
feeling goes a very little way in depressing the mind.” 
BosAvell illustrated tlie subject by saying that Tom Davies 
had just Avrit ten a letter to Foote, telling him that he could 
not sleep from concern about Earetti, and at the same 
time recommending a young man who hejit a pickle-shop. 
Johnson summed up by the remark: “You Avill find 
these very feeling people are not very ready to do you 
good. They jjaij yo\\hy feeUitf/” Johnson never ol^jected 
to feelings but to the Avaste of feeling. 

In a similar vein he told Mrs. Thral^' that a “ i^urly^fel- 
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low like himself had no compassion to spare for ‘‘wounds 
^iven to vanity and softness, ” whilst witnessing the com- 
mon sight of actual want in great cities. On Lady Tavistock* s 
death, said to have been caused by grjef for her husband’s 
loss, ho observed that hcr^life might have been saved if 
she had been put into a small chaiidlor’s shop, with a child 
to nurse. When !Mrs. Thrale suggested that a lady would 
bo grieved because her friend had lost the chance of a for- 
tune, “ She will suffer as much, perhaps,” he replied, 
“ as your horse did when your cow miscarried.** Mrs. 
Thrale testifies that he once reproached her sternly for 
complaining of the dust. Whey^ he knew, he said, how 
many poor families would perish next winter for want 
of the bread which the drought would deny, he could 
not bear to hear ladies sighing for rain on account eff their 
complexions or their clothe^. While *eporting such say- 
ings, she acids, that ho loved the poor as she never saw any 
(Uic else .love tliem, with an earnest desire to make them 
happy. His charity was unbounded ; he proposed to 
allow himself one hundred a year out of the tlirco hundred 
of his pension; but the Thrales could never discover that 
he really spent upon himself more than 70?., or at most 
80?. lie had numerous dependants, abroad as well as at 
home, who “did not like to see him latterly, unless he 
brought ’em money.” He filled his pockets with small 
cash whicli he distributed to beggars in defiance of political 
economy. Wlien told that the recipients only laid it out 
upon gin or tobacco, ho replied that it was savage to deny 
them the few coarse pleasures which the richer disdained, 
numerous instances are giyen of more judicious charity, 
'when, for example, a Benedictine monk, whom he had 
seen in Paris, b|came a Protestant, Johnson supported 
him for sime mon\is in London, till he could get a living. 
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OndG coming home late at night, he found a poor woman 
lying in the street. He carried her to his house on his 
hack, and found that she was reduced to the lowest stage 
of want, poverty, and disease. He took care of her at his 
own charge, with all tenderness, until she was restored 
to lioaltli, and tried to have her put into a virtuous way of 
living. His house, in liis later years, was filled with 
various waifs and strays, to whom he gave hosj)itality and 
sometimes support, defending himself by saying tliat if he 
did not help them nobody else would. The head of his 
household was Miss Williams, who had boon a friend of 
his wife’s, and after coming to stay with him, in order to 
undergo an operation for cataract, became a permanent 
inmate of his house. 8ho had a small income of some 
40/. a year, partly from the charity of connexions of her 
father’s, and partly arising fyom a little book of miscel- 
lanies published by subscription. She was a woman of 
some sense and cultivation, and when she died /in 1783) 
Johnson said that for thirty years she had been to him as 
a sister. Hoswell’s jealousy was excited during the first 
period of his acquaintance, when Goldsmith one night 
went home with Johnson, crying ‘‘ I go to Miss Williams ” 
— a phrase which implied admission to an intimacy from 
which Boswell was as yet excluded. Boswell soon obtained 
the coveted privilege, and testifies to the respect vJith 
which Johnson always treated the inmates of his fam ly. 
Before leaving her to dine with Boswell at the hotel, he 
asked her what little delicacy should be sent to her from 
the tavern. Poor Miss Williams, however, was peevish, 
and, according to Hawkins, had been known to drive John- 
son out of the room by her reproaches, and Boswell’s 


delicac^v was shocked by the supposition that she tested the 
fulnefis of cups of tea, by putting her fy^er insidjji. We are 
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glad to know that this was a* false impression, and, in* 
fact. Miss Williams, however unfortunate in temper and 
^circumstances, seems to have been a lady by manners and 
education. 

The next inmate of this queer household was Eohert 
Lcvett, a man who had been a v^itor at a coffee-house in 
Paris frequented by surgeons. They had enabled him to 
j)ick up some of their art, and he set up as an obscure 
practiser in physic amongst the lower people ” in London. 
He took from them such fees as he could get, including 
provisions, sometimes, unfortunately for him, of the 
potable kind. He was once entrapped into a queer mar- 
riage, and Johnson had to arrange a separation from his 
wife. Johnson, it seems, had a good opinion of his 
medical skill, and more or less employed his servjces in 
that capacity. He attended his patroji at his broakhist ; 
brealifasting, said Percy, on the crust of a roU, which 
Johnson tlirew to him after tearing out the crumb.’* The 
phrase, it is said, goes too far ; Johnson always took j^ains 
that Levett should be treated rather as a friend than as a 
dependant. 

Besides these humble friends, there was a Mrs. Des- 
moulins, the daughter of a Lichfield physician. Johnson 
had had some quarrel with the father in his youth for 
revealing a confession of the mental disease which tortured 
him from* early years. He supported Mrs. Desmoulins 
none the less, giving house-room to her and her daughter, 
and making her an allowance of half-a-guinea a week, a 
sum equal to a twelfth part of his pension. Francis 
Barber has already been mentioned, and we have a dim 
•vision of a Miss Carmicfiael, who completed what he 
facetioasly called his “seraglio.** It fras anytliing but a 
happy family. summed up their relations in a letter 
L ^ 
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to Mrs. Tlirale. ** Williams,” lie says, hates everybody ; 
Levett hates Desmoulins^ and docs not love Williams ; 
Desmoulins hates them both; Poll (Miss Carmichael) 
iQves none of them.” Prank Barber complained of Miss 
Williams's authority, and Miss Williams of Frank’s in- 
subordination. Intrudes who had taken refuge under 
his roof, broilght their children there in his absence, and 
grumbled if their dinners were ill-drcssed. The old man 
boro it all, relieving himself by an occasional growl, but 
reproaching any who ventured to join in the growl for 
their indillcrence to the sufferings of poverty. Levett 
died in January, 1782 ; Miss Williams died, after a linger- 
ing illness, in 1783, and Johnson grieved in solitude for 
the loss of his testy companions. A poem, composed 
upoUiLevett’s dcatli, records his feelings in language wliich 
wants the refineyaent of Go^Idsmith or the intensity of 
Cowper’s pathos, but which is yet so sincere and tender 
as to be more impressive than far more elegant compo- 
sitions. It will bo a fitting close to this brief indication 
of one side of Johnson's character, too easily overlooked 
in Boswell's i)ages, to quote part of what Thackeray truly 
ealls the “ sacred verses ” upon Levett ; — 

Well tried throagh many a varying year 

' See Levett to the grave descend, 

OjBRcions, innocent, sincere, 

Of every friendless name the friend. 

In misery’s darkest cavern known, 

His ready help was over nigh ; 

Where hopeless anguish pour’d his groan, 

And lonely want retired to die. 

No summons mock’d by dull delay, 

No pet^y gains disdain’d by pride ; 

The modest wants of every day, . 

The toil of every day supplied 
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♦ His virtues walk’d their narrow round, 

Nor made a pause, nor, left a void ; 

And sure the eternal Master found 
His single talent well employ’d. 

f 

The busy day, the peaceful night, 

Unfelt, uncounted, glided by ; 

His fi'ame was firm, his eye was bright, 

Though now his eightieth year was nigh. 

Then, with no throbs of fiery pain, 

No cold gradations of decay. 

Death broke at once the vital chain. 

And freed his soul the easiest way. 

The last stanza smells somewhat of the country tomb- 
stone ; but to read the whole and to realize the deep, 
manly sentiment which it implies, without tears ill one^s 
eyes is to me at least impo&Bible. 

There is one little touch which may be added before we 
proceed •to the closing years of this tender-hearted old 
moralist. Johnson loved little children, calling them 
** little dears,” and cramming them with sweetmeats, 
though we regret to add that he once snubbed a little 
child rather severely for a want of acquaintance with the 
Pilgrim's Progress. His cat, Hodge, should be famous 
amongst the lovers of the race. He used to#go out and 
buy oysters for Hodge, that the servants might not take 
a dislike to the animal from having to serve it themselves. 
He reproached his wife for beating a cat before the maid, 
lest she should give a precedent for cruelty. Boswell, 
who cherished an antipathy to cats, suffered at seeing 
.Hodge scrambling up Johnson's breast, whilst he 
smiled, and rubbed the beast's back ^nd pulled its tail. 
Bozzy remarked '4^at he was a fine cat. “ Why,^es, air,” 
said, Johison ; “ Uit I have h^d cats whom I liked better 
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than this/^ and then, lest Hodge should be put out of 
countenance, ho added, but he is a very fine cat, a very, 
fine cat indeed.” He told Langton once of a young 
gefitlenian who, when last heard of, was running about 
town shooting cats; bi\t,” he murmured in a kindly 
reverie, Hodge shan^t bo shot ; no, no, Hodge shall 
not be shot!” Once, when Johnson was staying at a 
house in Wales, the gardener brought in a hare which had 
been caught in the potatoes. The order was given to 
take it to the cook. Johnson asked to have it placed in 
his arms. He took it to the window and let it go, shout- 
ing to increase its speed. When his host complained 
that he had perhaps spoilt the dinner, Johnson replied 
by insisting that the rights of hospitality included an 
animal* which had thus placed itself under the protection 
of the master of th^ garden. * 

Wo must proceed, however, to a more serious event. 
The year 1781 brought with it a catastrophe which pro- 
foundly affected the brief remainder of Johnson^s life. 
Mr. Thrale, whose health had been shaken by fits, died 
suddenly on the 4th of April. The ultimate consequence 
was Johnson’s loss of the second home, in which he had 
so often found refuge from melancholy, alleviation of 
physical suffering, and pleasure in social converse. The 
change did not follow at once, but as the catastrophe of a 
little social drama, upon the rights and wrongs of which 
a good deal of controversy has been expended. 

Johnson was deeply affected by the loss of a friend 
whose face, as he said, had never been turned upon him 
through fifteen years but with respect and benignity.”. 
He wrote solemn a;i;id affecting letters to the widqw, and 
busied b*mself strenuously in her service. Thrale had 
made him one of his executors, leading him * a small 
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legacy; and Johnson took, it seems, a rather siniple- 
minded pleasure in dealing with important commercial 
affairs and signing cheques for large sums of money. The 
old man of letters, to whom three hundred a year had 
been superabundant wealth, was amused at finding himself 
in the position of a man of business, regulating what was 
then regarded as a princely fortune. The brewery was 
sold after a time, and Johnson bustled about with an ink- 
horn and pen in his button-hole. When asked what was 
the value of the property, he replied magniloquently, 
“We are. not here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, but 
the potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice.*’ The brewery was in fact sold to Barclay, 
Perkins, and Co. for the sum of 135,000?., and some 
years afterwards it was the largest concern of the kind in 
the world. 

The first effect of the change was j^robably rather to 
tighten 4)han to relax the bond of union with the Thrale 
family. During the winter of 1781-2, Johnson’s in- 
firmities were growing upon him. In the beginning of 
1782 he was suffering from an illness which excited 
serious apprehensions, and he went to Mrs. Thrale’s, as the 
only house where he could use “ all the freedom that 
sickness requires.” She nursed him carefuljy, and ex- 
pressed ber feelings with characteristic vehemence in a 
curious journal which he had encouraged her to keep. It 
records her opinions about her affairs and her family, with 
a frankness remarkable even in writing intended for no 
eye but her own. “ Hero is Mr. Johnson very ill,” she 
writes on the 1 st of Febiaiary What shall we do 
for him ? If I lose him, I am more than undone — friendj 
father, guardian^ confidant I God give me h^th and 
patiences! What , shall I do?” There is no reason tc 
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doubt the sincerity of these sentiments, though they seem 
to represent a mood of e^fcitement. They show that for 
ten months after Thrale’s death Mrs. Thrale was keenly 
sensitive to the value of Johnson^s friendship. 

A change, however, was ajiproaching. Towards the 
end of 1780 Mrs. Thrale had made the acquaintance of an 
Italian musician named Piozzi, a man of amiable and 
honourable character, making an independent income by 
his profession, but to the eyes of most people rather in- 
offensive than specially attractive. The friendship between 
Mrs. Thrale and Piozzi rapidly became closer, and by the 
end of 1781 she was 03 ;\ very intimate terms with the 
gentleman whom she calls “ my Piozzi.” He had been 
making a professional trip to the Continent during pai-t 
of the period since her husband’s death, and upon his 
return in November/ Johnson congratulated her upon having 
two friends who loved her, in terms which suggest no 
existing feeling of jealousy. During 1782 the#' mutual 
affection of the lady and the musician became stronger, 
and in the autumn they had avowed it to each other, and 
were discussing the question of marriage. 

Ho one who has had some experience of life will be 
inclined to condemn Mrs. Thrale for her passion. Eather 
the capacity^ for a passion not excited by an intrinsically 
unworthy object should increase our esteem for her. Her 
marriage with Thrale had been, as has been said, one of 
convenience ; and, though she bore him many children 
and did her duty faithfully, she never loved him. To- 
wards the end of his life he had made her jealous by very 
marked attentions to the pretty and sentimental Sophy 
' Streatfield, which once caused a scene at his table, ; and 
during thf, last two years his mind hac^een weakened, 
and his conduct had caused her anxiet^y and di^oomforL 
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It is not surprising that she should welcome the Vani 
and simple devotion of her ngw lover, though she was of 
a ripe age and the mother of grown-up daughters. 

It is, however, equally plain that an aUiance with a 
foreign tiddler was certaiil to shock British respectability. 
It is the old story of the quarrel between Philistia and 
Bohemia. Nor was respectability without much to say* 
for itself. Piozzi was a Catholic as well as a foreigner ; 
to marry him was in all probability to break with daugh- 
ters just growing into womanhood, whom it was obviously 
her first, duty to protect. The marriage, therefore, might 
be regarded as not merely a revolt against conventional 
morality, but as leading to a desertion of country, religion, 
and family. Her children, her husband’s friends, and her 
whole circle were certain to look upon the match with 
feelings of the strongest disapproval, and she admitted to 
herself that the objections were founded upon something 
more w^jighty than a fear of the world’s censure. 

Johnson, in particular, among whose virtues one 
cannot reckon a superiority to British prejudice, would 
inevitably consider the marriage as simply degrading. 
Poreseeing this, and wishing to avoid the pain of rejecting 
advice which she felt unable to accept, she refrained 
from retaining her friend, father, and guardian ” in the 
p*osition iof “ confidant.” Her situation in the summer of 
1782 was therefore exceedingly trying. She was unhappy 
at home. Her children, she complains, did not love her; 
her servants ** devoured ” her ; her friends censured her ; 
and her expenses were excessive, whilst the loss of a 
lawsuit strained her resoiyces. Johnson, sickly, suflering 
and descending intg the gloom of approaching decay^ 
was present lil?^ a charged thunder-do ud ready to burst 
at g,ny moment, If she allowed him to approach the chief 
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subject of her thoughts. Though not in love with Mrs. 
Thrale, ho had a very intelligible feeling of jealousy 
towards any one who tlireatened to distract her allegiance. 
Under such circumstances we might expect the state of 
things which Miss Burney described long afterwards 
(though with some confusion of dates). Mrs. Thrale, 
she says, was absent and agitated, restless in manner, 
and hurried in speech, forcing smiles, and averting her 
eyes from her friends ; neglecting 'every one, including 
Johnson and excepting only Miss Burney herself, to 
whom the secret was confided, and the situation therefore 
explained. Gradually, according to Miss Burney, she 
became more petulant to Johnson than she was herself 
aware, gave palpable hints of being worried by his com- 
pany, and finally excited his resentment and suspicion. 
In one or two uttefMnces, though he doubtless felt the 
expedience of reserve, he intrusted his forebodings to 
Miss Burney, and declared that Streatham was dost to 
him for ever. 

At last, in the end of August, the crisis came. Mrs. 
Thrale's lawsuit had gone against her. She thought it 
desirable to go abroad and save money. It had more- 
over been ‘‘ long her dearest wish ” to see Italy, with 
Piozzi for a guide. The one difl&culty (as she says in her 
journal at the time), was that it seemed equally hard to 
part with Johnson or to take him with her till he had 
regained strength. At last, however she took courage to 
confide to him her plans for travel. To her extreme an 
noyanco he fully approved of them. He advised her to 
go ; anticipated her return in two or three years ; and told 
^aer daughter that he^ should not accompany them, e'gon if 
invited. No beha'ciour, it may be adipAtted, could be 
more provoking than this uijforeseen reasonableness. JTo 
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nerve oneself to part with a friend, and to find 
the friend perfectly ready, amd all your battery of argu- 
ment thrown away is most vexatious. The poor man 
should have begged her to stay with him, or to takoTiim 
with her; he should have mq4o the scene which she 
l)rofessed to dread, but which would have been the best 
proof of her power. The only conclusion which could 
really have satisfied her — though she, in all probability, did 
not know it — would ‘have been an outburst which would 
have justified a rupture, and allowed her to protest against 
his tyranny as she now proceeded to protest against his 
complacency. 

J ohnson wished to go to Italy two years later ; and 
his present willingness to be left was probably caused 
by a growing sense of the dangers which thteatened 
their friendship. Mrs. ffhralc’s aifger appears in her 
journal. Ho had never really loved her, she declares ; 
his alfjction for her had been interested, though even 
in her wrath she admits that he really loved her husband ; 
he cared less for her conversation, which she had fancied 
necessary to his existence, than for her ‘‘ roast beef and 
plumb pudden,” which he now devours too “dirtily 
for endurance.** She was fully resolved to go, and yet she 
could not bear that her going should fail to torture the 
^iend whom for eighteen years she had loved and 
cherished so kindly. 

!N*o one has a right at once to insist upon the compliance 
of his friends, and to in&ist that it should be a painful 
compliance. Still Mrs. Thrale’s petulant outburst was 
natural enough. It requires notice because her subse^ 
quenj account of the rupture has giyen rise to attacks on 
Johnson*s character. Her “ Anecdote>,** written in 1785, 
shqw that her real aftection for Johnson was still coloured 
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by resentment for his conduct at this and a later period. 
They have an apologetic chq^racter which shows itself in a 
statement as to the origin of the quarrel, curiously 
different from the contemporary accounts in the diary. 
She says substantially, and the 'whole hook is written so 
as to give probability to the assertion, that Johnson's 
bearishness and demands upon her indulgence had become 
intolerable, when he was no longer under restraint from 
her husband's presence. She therefore ‘‘ took advantage ” 
of her lost lawsuit and other troubles to leave London, 
and tlius escape from his domestic tyranny. He no 
longer, as she adds, sufifoiy?d from anything but old age 
and general infirmity ” (a tolerably wide exception !), and 
(lid not require her nursing. She therefore withdrew 
from the yoke to which she had contentedly submitted 
daring her husband’s* life, but 'wjhich was intolerable when 
licr coadjutor was no more.” 

Johnson's society was, we may easily believe^ very 
trying to a widow in such a position ; and it seems to be 
true that Thrale was better able than Mrs. Thrale to restrain 
his oddities, little as the lady shrunk at times from reason- 
able plain-speaking. But the later account involves some- 
thing more than a bar© suppression of the truth. The 
excuse about health is, perhaps, the worst part of 
lier case, because obviously insincere. Hobody rould he 
more fully aware than Mrs. Thrale that Johnson's infir- 
mities were rapidly gathering, and that another winter or 
two must in all probability he fatal to him. She know, 
therefore, that he was never more in want of the care 
which, as she seems to imply, had saved him from the 
^specific tendency to something like madness. She know, 
in fact, th^^t she w&s throwing him upon«the care of his 
other friends, zealous and affectionate enough, it\is t^c. 
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but yet unable to supply him' with the domestic comforts 
of Streatham. She clearly felt that this was a real in- 
jury, inevitable it might be under the circumstances, but 
certainly not to be extenuated by tjho paltry evasion^ as to 
his improved health. So far from Johnson’s health being 
now established, she had not* dared to speak until his 
temporary recovery from a dangerous illness, which luvd 
provoked her at the time to the strongest expressions of 
anxious regret. She.had (according to the diary) regarded 
a possible breaking of the yoke in the early part of 1782 
as a terrible evil, which would “more than min her.” 
Even wlien resolved to leave Streatham, her one great 
difficulty is the dread of parting with Johnson, and thti 
pecuniary troubles are the solid and conclusive reason. 
In the later account the money question is the mere pre- 
text ; the desire to leave Johnson ^he true motive ; and 
the long-cherished desire to see Italy with Piozzi is judi- 
ciousljr dropped out of notice altogether. 

The truth is plain enough. Mrs. Thrale was torn by 
conflicting feelings. She still loved Johnson, and yet 
dreaded his certain disapproval of her strongest wishes. 
She respected him, but was resolved not to follow his 
advice. She wished to treat him with kindness and to be 
repaid with gratitude, and yet his presence and his afibe- 
•tion w§re fuU of intolerable inconveniences. When an 
old friendship becomes a burden, the smaller infirmities of 
manner and temper to which we once submitted willingl}", 
become intolerable. She had borne with Johnson’s modes 
of eating and with his rough reproofs to herself and lier 
friends during sixteen years of her married life ; and for 
nearly a year of her widowhood she still clung to himiw%s 
the •wisest and kindest of moniton^ Ilis manners Lad 
undergone no spasmodic change. They became intolerable 
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when,, for other reasons, she resented his possible inter- 
ference, and wanted a very different guardian and con- 
fidant ; and, therefore, she mshed to part, and yet wished 
that the initiative should come from him. 

T^ie decision to leave Streathg-m was taken. Johnson 
])arted with deep regret from the house ; he read a chapter 
of the Testament in the library; he took leave of the 
church with a kiss ; he composed a prayer commending 
the family to the protection of Heaven ; and he did not 
forget to note in his journal the details of the last dinner 
of which he partook. This quaint observation may 
liavc been duo to some valetudinary motive, or, more pro- 
bably, to some odd freak' of association. Once, when 
eating an omelette, ho was deeply affected because it 
recalled his old friend Nugent. “ Ah, my dear friend,” 
he said “in an agonjjr,” “ I shall never oat omelette with 
thee again ! ” And in the present case there is an obscure 
reference to some funeral connected in his mind with a 
meal. The unlucky entry has caused some ridicule, but 
need hardly convince us that his love of the family in 
which for so many years ho had been an honoured and 
honour-giving inmate was, as Miss Seward amiably sug- 
gests, in great measure “ kitchen-love.” 

No immediate rupture followed the abandonment of 
the Streatham establishment. Johnson spent some weekr 
at Brighton with Mrs. Thrale, during which a crisis was 
taking place, without his knowledge, in her relations to 
Piozzi. After vehement altercations with her daughters, 
whom she criticizes with great bitterness for their utter 
want of heart, she resolved to break with Piozzi for at 
|past a time. Her plan was to go to Bath, and there to 
retrench her expenses^ in the hopes of being able to lecall 
her lover &c some i?iture period. Meanwliile he left her 
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and returned to Italy. After 'another winter in London, 
during 'which Johnson was still a frequent inmate of her 
house, she wont to Bath wilbh her daughters in April, 
1783. A melancholy period followed for both the friends. 
Mrs. Thrale lost a younger daughter, and Johnson had a 
])aralytic stroke in Juno. Dcatli was sending preliminary 
warnings. A correspondence was kept up, which implies 
that the old terms were not ostensibly broken. Mrs. 
Thrale speaks tartly more than once ; and Johnson^s letters 
go into medical details with his customary plainness of 
speech, and he occasionally indulges in laments over the 
supposed change in her feelings. The gloom is thicken- 
ing, and the (Jd jJayful gallaiJbry has died out. The old 
man evidently felt himself deserted, and suffered from the 
breaking-up of the asylum he had loved so well. The 
final catastrophe came in 1784, Ijss than six months 
before Johnson's death. 

After much suffering in mind and body, Mrs. Thrale 
had at last induced her daughters to consent to her mar- 
riage with Piozzi. She sent for him at once, and they 
■were married in June, 1784. A painful correspondence 
followed. Mrs. Thrale announced her marriage in a 
friendly letter to Johnson, excusing her previous silence 
on the ground that discussion could only have caused 
»thcm pain. The revelation, though Johnson could not 
have boon quite unprepared, produced one of his bursts of 
fury. “ Madam, if I interpret your letter rightly,” wrote 
the old man, “ you are ignominiously married. If it is 
yet undone, let us once more talk together. If you have 
abandoned your children and your religion, God forgive 
your wickedness ! If fon have forfeited your fame aa^ 
your country, may your foUy do no further mischief ! If 
the la.st act is yet to do, I, who have^oved yJii, esteemed 
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yovL, reverenced yon, and served yon — I, who long thonght 
yon the first of womankind — entreat that before your fate 
is irrevocable, I may once more see yon ! I was, I once 
wag, madam, most truly yours, Sam. Johnson.^* 

Mrs. Thrale replied with spirit and dignity to this cry 
of blind indignation, speaking of her husband with be- 
coming pride, and resenting the unfortunate phrase about 
her loss of “fame.” She ended by declining further 
intercourse tiU Johnson could change his opinion of 
Piozzi. Johnson admitted in his reply that he had no 
right to resent her conduct ; expressed his gratitude for 
the kindness which had “ soothed twenty years of a life 
radically wretched,” and implored her (“ superfluously,” as 
she says) to induce Piozzi to settle in England. lie then 
took leave of her with an expression of sad forebodings. 
Mrs. Thrale, now M^’S. Piozzi, says that she replied affec- 
tionately ; but the letter is missing. The friendship was 
broken off, and during the brief remainder of Johnson^s 
life, the Piozzis were absent from England. 

Of her there is little more to be said. After passing 
some time in Italy, where she became a light of that 
wretched little Della Cruscan society of which some 
faint memory is preserved by Giflbrd^s ridicule, now pretty 
nearly forgotten with its objects, she returned with her 
husband to England. Her anecdotes of Johnson, pub- 
lished soon after his death, had a success which; in spite 
of much ridicule, encouraged her to some further literary 
efforts of a sprightly but ephemeral kind. She lived 
happily with Piozzi, and never had cause to regret her 
marriage. She was reconciled to her daughters sufficiently 
renew a friendly intercourse ; but the elder ones set up 
a separate establishinent. Piozzi died not long after- 
wards. Sfee was still a vivacious old lady, who celebrated 
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her 80 til birthday by a ball, and is su^iposod at that rip«! 
age to have made an offer of marriage to a young actor. 
•She died in May, 1821, leaving aU that she could dispose 
of to a nephew of Piozzi's, who li^id been naturalised 
in England. 

Meanwhile J ohnson was rapidfy approaching the grave. 
Ilis old inmates, Levett and Miss Williams, had gone 
before him ; Goldsmith and Garrick and Beauclerk had 
become memories of tlie past; and the gloom gathered 
thickly around him. The old man clung to life with 
pathetic earnestness. Though life had been often melan- 
choly, he never affected to conceal the horror with which 
he regarded death, lie frequently declared that death 
must be dreadful to every reasonable man. ** Death, my 
dear, is very dreadful,” he says simply in a letter t^ Lucy 
Porter in the last year of hj^ life. SttU later ho shocked 
a pious friend by admitting that the fear oppressed him. 
Dr. Adams tried the ordinary consolation of the divine 
goodness, and went so far as to suggest that hell might 
not imply much positive suffering. Johnson’s religious 
views were of a different colour, “ I am afraid,” he said, 
I may be one of those who shaU bo damned.” “ What 
do you mean by damned!” asked Adams. Johnson re- 
jdied passionately and loudly, “ Sent to heU, sir, and 
]3uhished ^everlastingly.” Demons trances only deepened 
his melancholy, and he silenced his friends by exclaiming 
in gloomy agitation, “ I’ll have no more on’t ! ” Often in 
these last years he was heard muttering to himself the 
passionate complaint of Claudio, ‘‘ Ah, but to die and go 
wo know not whither 1 ” At other times he was speaking 
of some lost friend, and saying, Poor man — and then he 
died !” The peculiar horror of deatlij'xwhich lieems to 
indicate a* tinge of insanity, was combined with utter 

M 
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iV^arlcssncss of pain. lie calLul to the surgeons to cut 
locper when performing a painful operation, and shortly 
heforo his death inflicted such wounds upon himself in 
iioip's of obtaining relief as, very erroneously, to suggest 
tlie idea of suicide. Whilst his strength remained, he 
liiideavourcd to disperse melancholy hy some of the old 
•methods. In tlie winter of 1783-4 he got together the 
few surviving memhers of the old Ivy Lane Club, which 
liad flourished when ho Avas comjiosing the Dictloiiaru ; 
but the old place of meeting had vanished, most of the 
original meml)ers were dead, and the gathering (‘,an have 
been but melancholy. JIo started another club at the 
Essex Head, whose members Avcrc to meet twice a week, 
Avith the modest fine of threepence for non-attendance. It 
appear‘d to have included a rather strange mixture ” of 
])eople, and thereb»y to have given some scandal to Sir 
John Hawkins and even to lieynolds. They thought 
that his craving for society, increased by his, loss of 
Streatham, Avas leading him to undigniiied concessions. 

Amongst the members of the club, however, were such 
men as Horsley and Windham. Windham seems to have 
attracted more personal regard than most politicians, by a 
generous Avarmth of enthusiasm not too common in tlie 
class. In politics he AA'as an ardent disciple of Burke’s, 
Avhom he afterwards foUoAved in his separatioi: from tlie 
new AVhigs. But, though adhering to the principles which 
Johnson detested, he kneAV, lilte his preceptor, how to 
Avin Johnson’s Avarmest regard. He Avas the most eminent 
of the younger generation Avho now looked up to Johnson 
as a venerable relic from the past. Another was young 
Burke, that very priggish and silly young manias he 
seems to t have b/fmi, whose loss, none the less, broke the 
tender heart of his father., Friendships, now inorQ in- 
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teresting, were those with two of the most distinguished 
authoresses of the day. One j)f them was Hannah More, 
who was about this time coming to the conclusion that 
the talents which had gained her distinction in the literary 
and even in the dramatic* world, should he consecrated to 
less secular employment. Her vivacity during the earlier 
years of their acquaintance exposed her to an occasional’ 
re])ufr. “ She docs not gain upon mo, sir ; I think her 
empty-headed,” was one of Ids remarks ; and it was to 
her that he said, according to Mrs. Thrale, though HoswcU 
re])orts a softened version of the remark, that she should 
consider what her flattery was\ worth, before she choked 
liini with it.” More frequently, he seems to have repaid 
it in kind. There was no name in poetry,” he said, 
‘‘which might not be glad to own her pocn^” — the 
Bus Blau. Certainly Johnson did •not stick at trifles 
ill intercourse with Ids female friends. He was delighted, 
shortly before his death, to “ gallant it about ” with her at 
Oxford, and in serious moments showed a respectful 
regard for her merits. Hannah More, who thus sat at 
the feet of Johnson, encouraged the juvenile ambition of 
Macaulay, and did not die till the historian had grown 
into manhood and fame. The other friendship noticed 
was with Tanny Burney, who also lived, to our own 
time. Johnson’s affection for this daughter of his friend 
seems to have been amongst the tenderest of his old 
age. Wlien she was first introduced to him at the 
Thrales, she was overpowered and indeed had her 
head a little turned by flattery of the most agreeable 
kind that an author can receive. The “great literary 
Leviiifihan” showed -himself to have the recently pub- 
lished Evelina at his fingers' ends. ^ He quoted, and 
almost ^cted passages. “ Ij% ! Polly ! ” he exclaimed in a 
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port feminino accent, “ only think ! Miss has danced with 
a lord ! ” How many modern readers can assign its jdace, 
to that quotation, or answer the question which poor 
Hoswell asked in defepair and amidst general ridicule for 
his ignorance, ‘‘ What is a BrS.ngton ] ” There is some- 
thing pleasant in the enthusiasm with -which men like 
‘Johnson and Burke welcomed the literary achievements 
of the young lady, whose first novels seem to have made 
a sensation almost as lively as that produced by Miss 
Bronte, and far superior to anything that fell to the lot 
of Miss Austen. Johnson seems always to have regarded 
her with personal affection. Ho had a tender interview 
with her shortly before his death ; he begged her with 
solemn energy to remember him in her prayers; ho 
apologi/:ed pathetically for being unable to see her, as 
his weakness increased ; and<»sent her tender messages 
from his deathbed. 

As the end drew near, Johnson accepted the inevitable 
like a man. After spending most of the latter months of 
1784 in the country with the friends who, after the loss of 
the Thrales, could give him most domestic comfort, he came 
back to London to die. He made his will, and settled a 
few matters of business, and was pleased to be told that 
he would bo. buried in Westminster Abbey. Ho uttered 
a few words of solemn advice to those who came near 
him, and took affecting leave of his friends. Langton, 
so warmly loved, waS in close attendance. Johnson said 
to him tenderly, Te teneam moriens dejiciente maim, 
Windham broke from political occupations to sit by the 
dying man. Once Langton fouhd Burke sitting by his 
bedside with three or four friends. “I am afraid/' said 
Burke, that so ^any of us must be oppressive to you.” 
“ !N,o, sir, it is not so,” replied Johnson, “ and X must be 
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in a wmtclied state indeed when your company would 
not be a delight to me.” ‘^My dear sir,” said Uiirke, 
with a breaking voice, “ you have always been too [:jood 
to me and parted from his old friend for the last time. 
Of Itcynolds, he begged tliree things : to forgive a debt of 
thirty j)ounds, to read the Bible, and never to paint on. 
Sundays. A few flashes of the old humour broke through. 
ITo said of a man who sat up with him : “ Sir, the 
fellow’s an idiot ; he’^s as awkward as a turnspit when 
lirst put into the wheel, and as sleepy as a dormouse,” 
His last recorded words were to a young lady who had 
begged for his blessing: “G^d bless you, my dear.” 
The same day, December 13th, 1784, ho gradually 
sank and dicid peacefully. He was laid in the Abbey, 
and the playful prediction which he^made to GoAlsmith 
has boon amply fulfilled 

, ForKitan et nostrum nomcn misoebitur istis. 

The names of many greater writers are inscribed upon 
the walls of 'Vycstminster Abbey ; but scarcely any one 
lies there whose heart was more acutely responsive during 
life to the deepest and tendcrest of human emotions. 
In visiting that strange gathering of departed heroes and 
statesmen^ and philanthropists and poets, there are many 
whoso words and deeds have a far greater influence upon 
our imaginations; but there are very few whom, when 
all has been said, we can love so heartily as Samuel 
Johnson. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

Johnson's whitings. 

It remains to speak of Jolinson's position in literature. 
Eor reasons sufficiently <t>Lvions, few men w^liose lives 
have been devoted to letters for an equal period, have left 
behind tliem such scanty and inadequate remains. John- 
son, a?^ we have seen, worked only under the pressure of 
circumstances ; a very small pi'oportion of his latter lifo 
was devoted to literary employment. The working hours 
of his earlier years were spent for the most part in pro- 
ductions wliicli can hardly be called literary. Seven 
years were devoted to the Dictionary, which, whatever its 
merits, could be a book only in the material sense of the 
word, and was of course destined to be soon superseded. 
Much of his liack-work has doubtless passed into oblivion, 
and though the ordinary relic-worship has gathered 
together fragments enough to fill twelve decent octavo 
volumes (to which may be added the two volumes of 
parliamentary reports), the part wliich can bo caUod alive 
may be compressed into very moderate compass. Johnson 
may be considered as a poet, an essayist, a pamphleteer, 
traveller, a critic, and a ^biogi*apher. Among las* 
poems, the two ynitations of Juvenal, especially the 
Vanity df Ilumd^a Wishes, and a minor fragment or two, 
probably deserve more respect than would be , toncLded 
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to them by adlioronts of modern schools, llis most 
ambitious work, Irene, can be read l)y men in whom a 
sense of duty has been abnormally developed. Among 
the tw’o hundred and odd essays of the llamhler, thc.re is 
a fair proportion which will deserve, but Avill hardly 
obtain, respectful attention. Ilasselas, one of the philo-; 
sojdiical tales popular in the last century, gives the essence 
of much of the Rambler in a different form, and to these 
may be added the kssay upon Soame deny ns, which 
deals with the same absorbing question of human happi- 
ness. The political parnjjhlets, and the Jo7irnefj to the 
Hebrides, have a certain his^3rical interest ; but are 
otherwise readable only in particular passages. Much of 
his criticism is ])retty nearly obsolete; but the child 
of his old age — the Lloes oj the Poets — a book i\ which 
criticism and biography ttre combined, is an admirable 
])erformaiico in spite of serious delects. It is the work 
that beSt rellccts his mind, and intelligent readers who 
have once made its acquaintance, will bo apt to turn it 
into a familiar companion. 

If it is (‘asy to assign the causes which limited the 
(juantity of Johnson’s work, it is more curious to inquire 
what was the quality which once gained for it so much 
{ipthority, ami which now seems to have 6o far lost its 
savour. ^ The peculiar style which is associated wdth 
dohnson’s name must count for something in both 
processes. The mannerism is strongly marked, and of 
course offensive ; for by “ mannerism,” as I understand 
the word, is meant the repetition of certain forms of 
language in obedience ^o blind habit and without 19- 
fereiitfe to their propriety in the particular case. John- 
son’s sentences seem to be contorted, as his gigantic 
limbs u«ed to twitch, by a Rind of mechanical spasmodic 
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action. The most obvious peculiarity is the tendency 
which he noticed himself, 'to ‘‘use too big words and too* 
many of them.” He had to explain to Miss Eeynolds 
that the Shakcsperian line, — 

You must borrow me Garagantua’s mouth, 

had been applied to him because he used “ big words, 
which require the mouth of a giant to pronounce them.” 
It was not, however, the mere bigness of tlie words 
that distinguished his st^de, but a peculiar love of 
putting the abstract for the concrete, of using awkward 
inversions, and of balanci^hg Ids sentences in a monotonous 
rhythm, which gives tlio appearance, as it sometimes 
corresponds to the reality, of elaborate logical discrimina- 
tion. /With aU its faults the style has the merits of 
masculine directness. The intersions are not such as to 
complicate the construction. As Boswell remarks, he 
never uses a parenthesis ; and his style, though"ponder- 
ous and wearisome, is as transparent as the smarter snii>- 
snap of Macaulay. 

This singular mannerism appears in his earliest 
writings ; it is most marked at the time of the Rambler ; 
whilst in the Lives of the Poets, although I think that 
the trick of inversion has become commoner, the othQr 
peculiarities have been so far softened as (in my j/idgment, 
at least), to be inoffensive. It is perhaps needless to 
give examples of a tendency which marks almost every 
page of his writing. A passage or two from the Rambler 
may illustrate the quality of the style, and the oddity of 
J}ie effect produced, when it is applied to topics of a 
trivia] kind. The /lullior of the Rambler is suppoi.ed to 
receive a •remonsteanco iqion his excessive grav/ty from 
thejively Blirtilla, who wisl?es him to write in deWei of 
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masquerades. Conscious of his own incapacity, to 
applies to a man of “ high seputation in gay life who, 
on the fifth perusal of Flirtilla's letter breaks into a 
rapture, and declares that he is ready to devote himself to 
lier service. Here is part of the apostrophe put into the 
mouth of this brilliant rake. ‘‘ Ikdiold, Flirthla, at thy 
fiict a man grown gray in the study of those noble arts 
by which right and wrong may bo confounded ; by 
which reason may be blinded, wdien we have a mind to 
escape from her inspection, and caprice and appetite 
instated in uncontrolled command and boundless 
dominion ! Such a casuist Ynay surely engage with 
certainty of success in vindication of an entertainment 
which in an instant gives confidence to the timorous and 
kindles ardour in the cold, an entertainment wtiere the 
vigilance of jealousy has* so often “Ceen clouded, and the 
virgin is set free from the necessity of languishing in 
silence j where all the outworks of chastity are at once 
demolished ; where the heart is laid open without a 
blush ; wdiere bash fulness may survive virtue, and no 
wish is crushed under the frown of modesty.” 

Here is another passage, in wdiich Johnson is speaking 
upon a topic more within his proper province ; and which 

contains sound sense under its weight of words. A 
* • ^ 
man, he. says, wdio reads a printed book, is often con- 
tented to be pleased without critical examination. ‘‘ But,” 
ho adds, ‘Mf the same man be called to consider the 
merit of a production yet unpublished, he brings an 
imagination heated with objections to passages which ho 
has never yet heard ; Tie invokes all the powers, «f 
criticism, and stores’ his memory with Taste and Grace, 
Purity lyid Delicacy, Manners and Unities, softnds which 
hating*. been once uttered* by those that underatood 
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tliem, have been since re-echoed without meaning, and 
kept up to the disturhanoe of the world by constant 
repercussion from one coxcomb to another. lie con- 
siders himself as obliged to show by some proof of his 
abilities, that ho is not* consulted to no purpose, and 
therefore watches every opening for objection, and looks 
round for every opportunity to propose some specious 
alteration. Such oj)portunities a very small degree of 
sagacity will enable him to find, for in every work of 
imagination, the disj^osition of parts, tlie insertion of 
incidents, and use of decorations may be varied in a 
thousand ways with eqmVl propriety ; and, as in things 
nearly equal that will always seem best to every man 
which ho himself produces, the critic, whoso business 
is oidy/'to jiropose without the care of execution, can 
never want the satisfaction Of believing that he has 
suggested very important improvements, nor the power 
of enforcing his advice by arguments, which, 'as they 
appear convincing to himself, either his kindness or liis 
vanity will press obstinately and importunately, Avithout 
suspicion that he may possibly judge too hastily in favour 
of his own advice or inquiry whether the advantage of 
the new scheme be proportionate to the labour.” We may 
stHl notice a repercussion ” of Avords from one coxcomjb 
to another ; though somehow the Avords have been 
changed or translated. 

Johnson’s style is characteristic of the individual and 
of the epoch. The preceding generation had exhibited 
the final triumph of common sense over the pedantry of a 
d/^caying scholasticism. The movements represented by 
Locke’s philosophy, by the rationalizing school in theology, 
and by tho*'so-calltfd classicism of Pope and his followers, 
ore ^iilTerent phases of the •same impulse. The ^ quality 
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valued -above aU others in philosophy, literature, and art 
was clear, bright, common seaise. To expel the mystery 
which had served as a cloak for charlatans was the great 
aim of the time, and the method was to a^jpcal from* the 
professors of exploded technicalities to the judgment of 
cultivated men of the world. Berkeley places his Utopia 
in happy climes, — 

Where nature guides, and virtue rules, 

Where men shcill not impose for truth and sense 

The pedantry of courts and schools. 

Rimplicrity, clearness, directness are, therefore, the great 
virtues of thought and style. ••Berkeley, Addison, Po^^e, 
and Swift are the great models of such excellence in 
various de]iartments of literature. 

In the succeeding generation we become aw^ro of a 
certain leaven of dissatisfaction with the msthetic and 
intellectual code thus inherited. The supremacy of com- 
mon sense, the superlative importance of clearness, is still 
fully acknowledged, but there is a growing undertone of 
dissent in form and substance. Attomi)ts are made to re- 
store pliilosophical eonceptions assailed by Locke and his 
followers ; the rationalism of the deistic or scmi-deistic 
writers is declared to be superficial ; their oi)timistic theories 
jlisregard the dark side of nature, and proviije no sulficicnt 
utterance for the sadness caused by the contemplation of 
human suffering ; and the polished monotony of Pope’s 
verses begins to fall upon those who shall tread in his 
steps. Some daring sceptics are oven inquiring whetlier 
he is a poet at aU. And simultaneously, though Addison 
is stiU a kind of sacred •model, the best prose writers y:Q 
beginning to aim at *a more complex structure of sentence, 
fitted f(ir the expression of a wider rauge of thought and 
eiilotioip 
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' Johnson, though no conscious revolutionist, shares this 
growing discontent. The Spectator is written in the Ian- . 
guage of the drawing-room and the coffee-house. ^Nothing 
is c^er said which mig‘ht not pass in conversation "between 
a couple of “ wits,” with, at most, some graceful indulgence 
in passing moods of solemn or tender sentiment. Johnson, 
though devoted to society in his own way, was anything 
but a producer of small talk. Society meant to him an 
escape from the gloom which beset him whenever he was 
abandoned to his thoughts. Neither his education nor 
the manners acquired in Grub Street had qualified him to 
be an observer of those lig?iter foibles which were touched 
by Addison with so dexterous a hand. When he ven- 
tures upon such topics he flounders dreadfully, and rather 
reminds/ us of an artist who should attempt to paint 
miniatures with a mop. No ihan, indeed, took more of 
interest in what is called the science of human nature ; 
and, when roused by the stimulus of argument, K’e could 
talk, as has been shown, with almost unrivalled vigour 
and point. But his favourite topics are the deeper springs 
of character, rather than superficial peculiarities ; and his 
vigorous sayings are concentrated essence of strong sense 
and deep feeling, not dainty epigrams or graceful embodi- 
ments of delicate observation. Johnson was not, like 

« ' 

some contemporary antiquarians, a systematic student of the 
English literature of the preceding centuries, but ho had 
a strong affection for some of its chief masterpieces. Bur- 
ton's Anatomy of Melancholy was, he declared, the only 
book which ever got him out of bed two hours sooner 
thi«.n he wished. Sir Thomas Browne, was another con- 
genial writer, who is supposed to have had some influence 
upon his st}de. H<; never seems to have directly imitated 
any one, though some nonsense has been talked about fiis 
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''forming a style;” but it is probable that he felt a •closer 
affinity to those old scholars, with their elaborate and 
ornate language and their deep and solemn tone of senti- 
ment, than to the brilliant but comparatively superfipial 
writers of Queen Anne’s* time. ^ He was, one may say, a 
scholar of the old type, forced by circumstances upon the 
world, but always retaining a sympathy for the scholar’s^ 
life and temper. Accordingly, his style acquired some- 
thing of the old elaboration, though the attempt to con- 
form to the canons of a later age renders the structure dis- 
agreeably monotonous. Ilis tendency to pomposity is not 
redeemed by the naivete and spgntaneity of his masters. 

The inferiority of Johnson’s written to his s^Doken 
utterances is indicative of his divided life. There are 
moments at which his writing takes the terse, yigorous 
tone of his taUc. In his letters, sucii as those to (Chester- 
field and Maepherson and in occasional passages of his 
pamphlets, we see that he could be pithy enough when he 
chose to descend from his Latinized abstractions to good 
concrete English ; but that is only when he becomes ex- 
cited. His face when in repose, we are told, appeared to 
be almost imbecile ; he was constantly sunk in reveries, 
from which ho was only roused by a challenge to conver- 
sation. In his writings, for the most part, we seem to be 
Ifsteningio the reverie rather than the talk wo are over- 
hearing a* soliloquy in his study, not a vigorous discussion 
over the twentieth cup of tea ; he is not fairly put upon 
liis mottle, and is content to expound without enforcing. 
We seem to see a man, heavy-eyed, ponderous in his 
gestures, like some huge* mechanism which grinds out a 
ponderous tissue of verbiage as heavy as it is certainly 
solid. 

Xhe substance corresponds to the style. Johnson has 
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soincWiiiig ill common with the fasliionahle pessimism of 
modern times. hTo sentimentaKst of to-day could bo more 
convinced that life is in tlio main miserable. It was his* 
favourite theory, ac.cording to Mrs. Thrale, that all liuman 
action was prompted by J>hc ‘‘ vacuity of life.” Men act 
solely in the hope of escaping from themselves. Evil, as 
a follower of Schopenhauer would assert, is the positive, 
aiul good merely the negative of evil. All desire is at 
bottom an attempt to escape from pain. The doctrine 
neither resulted from, nor generated, a philosophical theory 
in Johnson’s case, and was in the main a generaliza- 
tion of his own experience. Not the less, the aim of 
most of Lis writing is to express this sentiment in one 
form or other. He differs, indeed, from most modern 
sentimentalists, in having the most hearty contempt for 
useless whining. If ho dwells^ iijion human misery, it is 
because he feels that it is as futile to join with the opti- 
mist in ignoring, as with tlie pessimist in howljng over 
the evil. Wo are in a sad world, full of pain, but 
wo have to make the best of it. Stubborn patience and 
hard work are the sole remedies, or rather the sole 
means of temporary escape. Much of the Mamhler is 
occupied with variations upon this theme, and expresses 
the kind of dogged resolution with which he would have 
us plod through this weary world. Take fop example 
this passage: — ‘‘The controversy about the reality of 
external evils is now at an end. That life has many 
miseries, and that those miseries are sometimes at least 
equal to all the powers of fortitude is now universally 
gpnfessed ; and, therefore, it is useful to consider not only ^ 
how we may escape them, but by what means ^those 
which eitber the accidents of affairs or the infinnities 

« . I* 

of ^ature must bring upoc us may be mitigated /ind 
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lightened, and how we may mate those hours less wretched 
which the condition of our present existence will not 
allow to he very happy. 

“ The cure for the greatest part of iiumaii miseries is* not 
radical, hut palliative. Infelicity is involved in corporeal 
nature, and interwoven with our being ; aU attempts, 
therefore, to decline it wholly are useless and vain ; thd 
armies of pain send their arrows against us on every side, 
the choic(‘, is only between those which are more or less 
sharp, or tinged with poison of greater or less malignity ; 
and 11 le strongest armour which reason can supply will 
only blunt their points, but caiuiot repel them. 

‘‘The great remedy which Heaven has put in our hands 
is ])atience, by which, though we cannot lessen the tor- 
ments of the body, w^e can in a great measure preserve 
the peace of the mind, ai;^d shall sailer only the natural 
and genuine force of an evil, without heightening its 
acrimony or prolonging its effects.’^ 

It is hardly desirable for a moralist to aim at originality 
in his precepts. We must be content if he enforces old 
truths in such a manner as to convince us of the depth 
and sincerity of his feeling. Johnson, it must be con- 
fessed, rather abuses the moralivst’s privilege of being 
commonplace. He descants not unfrequently upon pro- 
if)ositioiis» so trite that even the most earnest enforcement 
can give them little interest. With all drawbacks, how- 
ever, the moralizing is the best part of the Bamhler, 
Many of the papers follow the precedent set by Addison 
in the Spectator, but without Addison’s felicity. Like 
Addison, he indulges in allegory, which, in his hands, 
becomes uncndurably frigid and clumsy ; ho tries light 
social satire, and is fain to confess that wm can spy a 
beard ^nder the muffler o^ his feminine characters^; ho 
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tKoats. us to criticism which, like Addison’s, goes upon 
exploded principles, hut unlike Addison’s, is apt to he 
almost wilfully outrageous. His odd remarks upon 
Milton’s versification are the worst examjile of this weak- 
ness. The result is wh^t one • might expect from the 
attempt of a writer without an ear to sit in judgment 
upon the greatest master of harmony in the language. 

These defects have consigned the Banibler to the 
dustiest shelves of libraries, and acicount for the wonder 
expressed hy such a critic as M. Taine at the English 
love of Johnson. Certainly if that love were nourished, 
as he seems to fancy, hy assiduous study of the RamUer, 
it would ho a curious phenomenon. And yet with all 
its faults, the reader who can plod through its pages 
wiU at ,, least feel respect for the author. It is not 
unworthy of the mm whoso /jrcat lesson is ‘‘clear your 
mind of cant ^ who felt most deejdy the misery of the 
world, hut from the bottom of his heart despised 
querulous and sentimental complaints on one side, and 
optimist glasses upon the other. To him, as to some others 
of his temperament, the affectation of looking at tlie 
bright side of things seems to have presented itself as the 
bitterest of mockeries; and nothing would tempt him 
to let fine words pass themselves off for genuine sense. 
Here are some remarks upon the vanity in which som^ 
authors seek for consolation, which may illustrate this 


^ Of this well-known sentiment it may be said, as of some other 
familiar quotations, that its direct meaning has been slightly 
modified in use. The emphasis is phanged. Johnson’s words 
w6ro ** Clear your mind of cant. You may talk as other people do ; 
you may say to a man, sir, I am your humble servant ; you ate not 
his most hunfble servj^nt. . . . You may taZA: in this /manner; 

it is a mode of talking in society f but don’J^ thinTc foolishlj^.” 
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love of realities and conclude* our quotations from the 
llamhler. 

'Mly such acts of voluntary delusion docs every man 
endeavour to' conceal his own unim]V)rtance from himself. 
It is long before we are^, convinced of the small 2wpor- 
tioii which every individual bears to the collective body 
of manhind ; or learn how few can be interested in the* 
fortune of any single man ; how little vacancy is left in 
the world for any luiw object of attention; to how small 
extent the brightest blaze of merit can be sjnTacl amidst 
the mists of business and of folly ; and how soon it is 
clouded by the intervention qf cdlier novelties. Not 
only the writer of hooks, but the commander of armies, 
and the deliverer of nations, will easily outlive all noisy 
and po2)ular rejnitation : he may bo celebrated fo^: a lime 
by the public voice, but his actioufv and hi^" name will 
soon be considered as remote and unaffecting, and be rarely 
montionod but by those "whose alliance gives them some 
vanity to gratify by frequent commemoration. It seems 
not to be suflici(‘ntly considered how little renown can 
be admitted in the woihl. l^fankind are kept j^erpotually 
busy by their fears or desires, and liave not more 
leisure from their own affairs than to acquaint them- 
selves with the accidents of the current day. Engaged in 
contriving, some refuge from calamity, or in shortening 
their way to some new possession, they seldom suffer their 
thoughts to wander to the past or future ; none but a few 
solitary students have leisure to inquire into the claims 
of ancient heroes or sagos; and names which hoped' to 
range over kingdoms an(^ continents shrink at last into 
cloisters and colleges. Nor is it certain that even o? 
these *dark and narrow habitations, these last I'etreats of 

fame, tb,c> possession will be long kept. " Of men devoted 
* * » 
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t»o literature very few extend their views heyond some 
particular science, and the greater part seldom inquire, even 
in their own profession, f6r any authors hut those whom* 
th^ present mode of* study hajipens to force upon their 
notice ; they desire not to fijl their minds < with un- 
fashionable knowledge, but contentedly resign to oblivion 
• those books which they now find censured or neglected.’^ 

The most remarkable of Johnson’s utterances upon 
his favourite topic of the Vanity of Human Wishes is 
the story of Jiab'sdae. The plan of the book is simple, 
and recalls certain parts of Voltaire’s simultaneous but 
incomparably more brilliant attack upon Optimism in 
Candide, There is supposed to be a happy valley in 
Abyssinia where the royal princes are confined in total 
seclusion, but with ample supplies for every conceivable 
want. * Easselas, w\\o has been thus educated, becomes 
curious as to the outside world, and at last makes his 
escape with his sister, her attendant, and the ancient 
sage and poet, Imlac. Under Imlac’s guidance they 
suivey life and manners in various stations; they make 
the acquaintance of philosophers, statesmen, men of the 
world, and recluses ; they discuss the results of their 
experience pretty much in the stylo of the liamhlar , 
they agree to pronounce the sentence “Vanity of 
V'anities !” ?md finally, in a “conclusion where nothing o's 
concluded,” they resolve to return to the happy valley. 
The book is little more than a set of essays upon life, 
with just story enough to hold it together. It is want- 
ing in those brilliant flashes of epigram, which illustrate 
Voltaire’s pages so as to blind some readers to its real 
•force of sentiment, and yet it leaves a peculiar and * 
powerful impression upon the reader. 

The general tene may be collected from a fewf passages. 
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Here is a fragment, the conclusion of which is perhaps 
the most familiar of quotations from Johnson’s writings. 
Imlac in narrating his life * describes his attempts to 
become a poet. » 

The business of a poet,” said Imlac, “ is to examine 
not the individual, but the species; to remark general 
properties and large ax^pearances ; ho does not number 
the streaks of the tulip or describe the different shades in 
the verdure of the forest. lie is to exhibit in his 
portraits of nature such prominent and striking features 
as recall the original to every mind ; and must neglect 
the minute discriminations whi^h one may have remarked, 
and another have neglected for those characteristics which 
are alike obvious to vigilance and carelessness.” 

But the knowledge of nature is only half the task of 
a poet ; he must be acquainted likewise with '’all the 
modes of life. His character requires that ho estimate 
the happiness and misery of every condition ; observe the 
I)ower of all the x^^^ssions in all their combinations, and 
know the changes of the human mind as they are modified 
by various institutions, and accidental influences of 
climate or custom, from the sprightliness of infancy to 
the despondency of decrepitude. He must divest him- 
self of the prejudices of his age or country ; he must 
consider right and wrong in their abstracted and in- 
variable ' state ; ho must disregard present laws and 
opinions, and rise to general and transcendental truths, 
which will always bo the same ; he must therefore content 
himself with the slow progress of his name ; contemn the 
applause of his own tiipe, and commit his claims to the 
justice of posterity. He must write as the interpreter 
of nature and the legislator of mankind, an^d consider 
himself as presiding over the thou^ts and manners 
N 2 
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of future generations, as a being superior to tinie and 
place. 

‘'Ills labours are not yet at an end; he musi know 
rnauy languages and •many sciences; and that bis style 
nui}^ bo worthy of liis^ thoughts, must by incessant, 
practice familiarize to himself every delicacy of speech 
•and grace of harmonj^.” 

Imlac now felt the enthusiastic fit and was proceeding 
to aggrandize his profession, Avhen. the prince cried out, 
‘‘Enough, thou hast convinced mo that no human being 
can ever be a poet.” 

Tndeed, Johnson’s conception of poetry is not the 
one 'which is now fashionable, and which would rathei 
fc^eem to imply that philosophical power and moral simsi- 
bility ai;e so far disqualiheations to the true i)oot. 

Ilere^, again, is a «dew of the superfine system of moral 
]Jiiloso])hy, A meeting of learned men is discussing the 
over-recurring problem of happiness, and one of them 
speaks as follows : — 

“ The way to be happy is to live according to naiure. 
in olxMlicnco to that universal and unalterable law with 
which every heart is originally impressed ; which is nol 
written on it by precept, but engraven by destiny, noi 
instilled by education, but infused at our nativity. He 
that lives acebrding to nature will sufier nothing from thi-i 
delusions of hope, or importunities of desire ' he will 
receive and reject with equability of temper, and act or 
suffer as the reason of things shall alternately prescribe. 
Other men may amuse thcnjselves with subtle definitions 
or intricate ratiocinations. Let, him learn to be wise by 
easier means : let him observe the hind of the forest, and 
the linnet of the srove : let him consider the life of 
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animals’ whoso motions are rt'giilatod by instinct ; tiiey 
• obey their guide and are luqjpy. 

Lot us, therefore, at length ccasQ to dispute, and learn 
to live; throw away the^ incumbrance of precepts, which 
they who utter them with so much pride and pomp do 
not understand, and carry with us this simple and in- 
telligible maxim, that deviation from nature is deviation 
from lia})])mess.’* 

The jjrince modestly inquires what is the precise 
meaning of the advice just given. 

“ When I iind young men so humble and so docile,” 
said the jdiilosoplior, “ I can dtiiiy tliem no inforni;ition 
wiiich my stiidi(;s have ciialded me to ailbrd. To live 
according to nature, is to act always with due regard to 
the litness aiising from the relations and qualities of 
causes and elfects, to concift with the groat and unchange- 
able scheme of universal felicity ; to co-operate Avith the 
gtiiieral disposition and tendency of the present system of 
things. 

“ The prince soon found that this Avas one of tiie sages, 
whom lie sJioidd understand less as he heard him longer.” 

Here, linally, is a characteristic reflection upon the right 
mode of meeting sorrow. 

^ The state of a mind oppressed with a sudden 
calamity,”- said Imlac, ‘‘is lilce that of the fabidoiis 
inhabitants of the new created earth, who, when the first 
night came upon them, supposed that day Avould nevci 
return. When the clouds of sorrow gather over us, av(' 
see nothing beyond them, nor can imagine hoAV they will 
be dispelled ; yet a neAV‘’(lay succeeded to the night, and 

sorrow is never long without a dawn of ease. But ab 

° . . o 

they wh'V restrain themselves from receiving comfort, do 
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as me savages ■would have aoiie, had they put <5ut their 
eyes when it was dark. 0ur minds, like our bodies, are 
in continual flux ; something is liourly lost, and some- 
thing acquired. To lose muclj at once is inconvenient to 
eitluT, but while the vitel powers remain uninjured, 
.nature will find the means of reparation. 

Distance has the same effect on the mind as on the 
eye, and while we glide along tlie stream of time, what- 
ever wo leave behind us is always lessening, and that 
which we approach increasing in magnitude. Do not 
suffer life to stagnate; it 'will grow muddy for ’want of 
motion ; commit yourserf again to the currojit of the 
world ; Pekuah will vanish by degrees ; you will meet in 
y(jur way some other favourite, or learn to diffuse your- 
self in general conversation.’* 

In one respect Masselas is* curiously contrasted with 
Caitdide. Voltaire’s story is aimed at the doctrine of 
theological optimism, and, whether that doctrimf be well 
or ill understood, has therefore an oi)enly sceptical ten- 
dency. Johnson, to whom nothing could be more abhor- 
rent than an alliance with any assailant 'of orthodoxy, 
draws no inference from his pessimism. lie is content to 
state the fact of human misery without perplexing him- 
self with tho. resulting problem as to the final^ cause (jif 
human existence. If the question had been •explicitly 
brought before him, he would, doubtless, have replied 
that the mystery was insoluble. To answer cither in the 
sceptical or the optimistic sense Avas equally presumptuous. 
Johnson’s religious beliefs in fact were not such as to sug- 
gest that kind of comfort which is' lo be obtained by explain- 
ing away the existence of evil. If he, too, would*' haA^e 
said that in some <3ense all must be for the best i/i^a Avorld 
rulftd by a perfect Creator, the sense must be one wfiich 
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would nllow of tlie eternal misery of indefinite mullitudes 
of his creatures. 

But, in truth, it was characteristic of J ohnson to turn 
away Ids mind from such topics. lie was interested, in 
ethical speculations, huTi on Hic practical side, in the 
application to life, not in the jiliilosophy on which it 
might he grounded. In that direction he could see 
nothing hut a “ milking of the hull ” — a fruitless or 
rather a pernie/ious waste of intellect An intense convic- 
tion of the supreme importance of a moral guidance in 
tin's difficult world, made liim ahhor any rash inquiries by 
wliich the basis of existing antNority might he endangered. 

This sentiment is involved in many of those prejudices 
wliich liavc been so much, and in some sense justifiably 
ridiculed. Man has hcen wretched and foolish ^since th< 
race began, and will bo till it ends ; one chorus of lamen- 
tation has ever been rising, in count] ess dialects hut with 
a single mcaiiing ; the plausible schemes of philosophers 
give no solution to the everlasting riddle ; the nostrums 
of politicians touch only the surface of the deeply-rooted 
evil ; it is feily to bo querulous, and as silly to fancy that 
men are growing worse, as that they are much better than 
they used to he. The evils under which wo suiTer are 
not skin-deep, to he eradicated by changing the old phy- 
sicians ^3r new quacks. What is to he done under such 
conditions, hut to liold fast as vigorously as we can to the 
rules of life and faith which have served our ancestors, 
and which, whatever their justifications, are at least the 
only consolation, because they supply the only guidance 
through this lahyrintly^of troubles? Macaulay has rjjii- 
culod Johnson for what he takes to he the ludicrous in- 
consistency of his intense political prejudice, combined 
Tv^th ^his assertion of the* indifference of all forips of 
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^ovcrfiniciit, “ If,’^ siiys !^^aca^llay, the difi’eTOiice be- 
tween two forms of goveiy^iineiit be not worth half a , 
guinea, it is not easy to see how AYhiggisni can bo viler 
tlian Toryism, or tlie^Crowii can have too little powor/^ 
The answer is surely ‘obvioils. Whiggisni is vile, 
according to tlic doctor's jdirase, because WLiggisin is a 
“negation of all i)rinci|>le it is in his view, not so 
much the preference of one form to another, as an attack 
upon the vitid condithui of all government, lie called 
Ihirkc a “bottomless "Whig” in this sense, im^dying that 
Whiggisni meant anarchy ; and in the next geileration 
a good inanj^ jicojilo were i/!cl, rightly or wrongly, to agree 
with him 1)}" tlu; experience of the French revolution. 

This dogged conservatism has hoth its value and its 
groies(iucv side. When Joluison eame to 'write political 
jiamphlois in his lat^r years, ajid to deal with subjects 
little familiar to his mind, the n*, suits were grotesque 
onoiigli. Loving authoritj^ and holding one authority to 
he as good as another, he defench'd with uncompromising 
zeal the most iireposterous and tyrannical measmes. 
The })am]di]ets against the Wilkite agitators and th(^ 
American rehcls are little more than a huge “ liiinoccros 
snort of conti'iiipt against all who are fools enough or 
wdeked enough to promote war and disturhanco in order to 
change one form of authority for another. H^re is a 
characteristic passage, giving his view of the value of 
such demonstrators : — 

The progress of a petition is well known. An ejected 
placeman goes down to his county or his borough, tells 
his friends of liis inability to ser\^ them and his consti- 
tueiits, of the corrujition of the government. His fri(;^^ids 
readily undci'staiid that he 'who can get nothing, wi^ have 
nothing to give. Tlicy agree to proclaim a rntfetiirg. 
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Moat aucl drink are plciitifullj provided, a crowd is ’easily 
kronglit toge tiler, and those who think that they know 
tlio reason of the mooting undertake to tell those who 
know it not. Ale and clamour uidtc their powers ; 1110 
crowd, condensed and heated, begins to ferment with the 
leaven of sedition. All see a thousand evils, though they 
cannot show them, and grow impatient for a remedy,* 
though they know not what. 

“A speech is then made hy the Cicero of the day ; hf' 
says much and suppresses more, and credit is equally 
gWen to- what he tells and what ho conceals. The petition 
is heard and universidJy a2)prov«vLl. Those wdio are sober 
enough to writi*, add tlujir names, and the rest would sign 
it if they could. 

Every man goes home and tells his neighbour of the 
glories of the day ; how l^o was coilsulte/l, and what he 
advised; how he was invited into the great room, whert^ 
his lord^iip caressed him by his name ; how he was 
caressed by Sir Erancis, Sir Joseph, and Sir George ; how 
he ate turtle and venison, and drank unaiiiniity to the 
three brothers,^ 

“The j) 00 r loiterer, whoso shoji had coidined him oi 
whose wife had locked him up, hears the tale of luxury 
with envy, and at last inquires what was their j)ctitioii. 
Gf the petition nothing is rememhered hy^ the narratoj*, 
but that it sjioke much of fears and apprehensions and 
something very alarndng, hut that ho is sure it is against 
the government. 

“ The other is convinced that it must be right, and 
wishes ho had been ther>!, for he loves wine and venisoi^, 
and resolves as long as he lives to be against the government. 

“ 'Jhe^ petition is then handed from town to town, and 
frogn h«i\se to house ; and wherever it comes, the iijha- 
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b*itants flock together that they may see that wliich must 
ho scut to the king. Names are easily collected. One, 
man signs because he liates the papists ; another because 
he ‘has vowed destruction to the turnpikes ; one because 
it Avill vex tlie j)arson ; another •because lie owes his land- 
lord nothing ; one because he is rich ; another because he 
'is j)Oor ; one to show that he is not afraid ; and another 
to show that he can write.” 

Tlie only writing in which we see a distinct reflection 
of dohnson’s talk is the Lives of ihc Poefs. Tlie excellence 
of tlnit book is of the same kind as the exccdlence of his 
conversation. Johnson wl‘ote it under pressure, and it has 
sidflaud from his characteristic indolence. Modern authors 
would All as many pages as Johnson has filled lines, with 
the bio^’a])hies of some of his heroes. Jjy industriously 
sweeping together afl tlie mbbisli which is in any way 
connected with the great man, by elaborately discussing 
the ])ossible significance of inlinitesinial bits of ^^vidence, 
and by disquisition upon general princijdes or the whole 
mass of conteniporary literature, it is easy to swell volumes 
to any desired extent. The result is soiivetinies highly 
interesting and valuable, as it is sometimes a new contri- 
bution to the dust-heaps ; but in any case the design is 
something quite different fi'om Johnson’s. He has left 
much to be supplied and corrected by later scliojirs. Hi*s 
aim is simply to give a vigorous summary of the main 
fiicts of his heroes’ lives, a jiithy analysis of their cha- 
racter, and a short criticism of their productions. The 
strong sense which is evcrywdiere displayed, the massive 
st^de, 'which is yet easier and k\s cumbrous than in his 
earlier "work, and the uprightness and independeppe of 
the judgniAits, mj^ko the book agreeable even where we 
are ^nost inclined to dissent from its conclusions. 
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The icritici?;m is that of a school which has died out 
Minder the great revolution o{ modern taste. The book- 
sellers decided that English poetry began for their pur- 
poses with Cowh‘y, and Johnson has, therefore, notfiing 
to say about some of the* greatest names in our literature. 
Idle loss is little to be regretted, since the biographical 
part of earlier memoirs must have been scanty, and the 
criticism inappreciative. Johnson, it may be said, like 
most of his contemporaries, considered poetry almost ex- 
clusively from the didactic and logical point of view. He 
alwa^'s inquires what is the moral of a work of art. If ho 
does not precisely ask “ what if*proves,” he pays excessive 
attention to the logical solidity and coherence of its senti- 
ments. lie condemns not only insincerity and allectation 
of feeling, but all such poetic imagery as does not cor- 
respond to the actual prisaic belief of the writer. For 
the purely musical effects of poetry he has little or no 
feeling, ^]id allows little deviation from the alternate long 
and short syllables neatly bound in Pope^s couplets. 

To many readers this would imply that Johnson omits 
precisely the •poetic element in poetry. I must be here 
content to say that in my ojnnion it implies rather a 
limitation than a fundamental error, Johnson errs in 
supposing that his logical tests are at all adequate ; but it 
is, I thiiiJv, a still greater error to assume that poetry has 
no connexion, because it has not this kind of connexion, 
M’ith philosophy, llis criticism has always a meaning, 
and in the case of works belonging to his own school a 
very sound meaning. When he is speaking of other 
poetry, we can only re^dy that his remarks may be trtie, 
but -that they are ndt to the purpose. 

The -Remarks on the poetry of Dryden, Addison, and 
Ptpe are generally excellent, and always give the genuine 
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okprc^sion of an independent judgment. WiioovOT thinks 
for himself, and says plaiijy what he thinks, has some* 
merit as a critic. This, it is true, is about all that can l>e 
said for such criticism as that on Lyeldas, which is a 
delicious example of thd wrong way of api)lying strong 
sense to inappropriate to]ncs. Nothing can he truer in 
a sense, and iiotliing less relevant. 

In this poem,” ho says, there is no nature, for there 
is no truth j there is no art, for theit is nothing new. Its 
form is that of a pastoral, easy, vulgar, and therefore dis- 
gusting ; whatever images it can supply are easily ex- 
hausted, and its inher(‘.f>^ improhahility always forces 
dissatisfretion on the mind. Wlien Cowley tells of 
Hervey that they studied together, it is (‘asy to suppose 
how much ho must miss the companion ol‘his labours and 
the partner of his discoveries ; ^3ut what image of tender- 
ness can be excited by these lines ? — 

We drove afield, and botli together hoard 

What time the gray fly winds her suit ry horn, 

Battening our llocks with tho fresh dews of night. 

We know that they miver drove a-fiold and had no llocks 
to batten ; and though it be allowed that the represen- 
tation may he allegorical, the true meaning is so uncertain 
and remote that it is never sought, because it (Jinnot he 
known when it is found. 

“ Among the llocks and copses and flowers appear the 
heathen deities : Jove and Phaihus, Neptune and .zlilolus, 
with a long train of mythological imagery such as a college 
ea^ly supplies. Nothing can loss- display knowledge or 
less exercise invention than to tell how a shepherd rhas 
lost his conf])anion. and must now feed his flocks- aloiu*, 
without any judge of his skfll in piping ; how one g6d 
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asks anotlier god wliat Las Lecomc of Lycidas, and neither 
j^nd can tell. 1I(‘. wlio thus grieves will excite no sym- 
[) itliy ; lie wlio thus j)raises v^ll confer no honour.” 

This is of course utterly outrageous, and yet much of it 
is undeniahly true. To wRXplaiu why, in spite of truth, 
Tjyeidds is a wonderful poem, would he to go j)rctty deeply 
into the theory of poetic expression. Most critics prefer* 
simply to shriek, heing at any rate safe from the errors of 
j udependent judgmcnl;. 

The general clfect of the hook, however, is not to he 
inferred from this or some other passages of antiquated 
mid eccentric criticism. It is« the shrewd sense every- 
where cro[)piiig iqi which is really dcdightful. The keen 
remarks upon life and character, though, perhaps, rather 
too severe in tone, arc* worthy of a vigorous miivl, stored 
with much experience of many cksses, and hrjiced hy 
constant exercise in the conversational arena. Passages 
everywhere ahound which, though a little more formal in 
cxpressicTn, have the forcible tTmch of his hest conver- 
sational sallies. Some of the prejudices, which are ex- 
pressed more pithily in Bomdl, are defended hy a reasoned 
exposition in The LivCfi. Senteaicc is passed with the true 
judicial air; and if lie does not convince us of his com- 
plete impartiality, he at least bases Ids decisions ujDon 
•olid ami worthy grounds. It would ho #too much, for 
examine. To expect that Johnson should sympathize with 
the grand republicanism of Milton, or pardon a man who 
defended the execution of the olcssed Martyr. He failed, 
therefore, to satisfy the ardent admirers of the great poet. 
Yet his judgment is not harsh or ungenerous, but, at 
worst, the judgment of a man striving to he just, in spite 
of sdine inevitable want of sympathy. 

The.«|uality of Johnson'^, incidental remarks may bo 
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ijiforiied from one or two brief extracts. Here is an 
observation wbicb Johnson must have had many chances 
of verifying. Speaking of Dry den’s money difficulties, ho 
say^, “ It is well known that ho seldom lives frugally who 
lives by chance. Hope is always liberal, and they that 
trust her promises, make little scruple of revelling to-day 
on the prohts of the morrow.” 

Here is another shrewd comment upon the compliments 
paid to Halifax, of whom Pope says in the character of 
Bufo, — 

Eed with soft dedications all day long, 

Horaco and he went hand and hand in song. 

“ To charge all unmerited praise with the guilt of flattery, 
or to suppose that the encomiast always knows and feels 
the falsehoods of his assertions, is surely to discover great 
ignorance of human nature and of human life. In deter- 
minations depending not on rules, but on reference and 
comparison, judgment is* always in some degree subject 
to aflection. Very near to admiration is the wish to 
admire. 

“ Every man willingly gives value to the praise whicli 
he receives, and considers the sentence i)assed in his favour 
as the sentence of discernment. We admire in a friend 
that understanding that selected us for confidence ; w^' 
admire more in a patron that bounty which, Instead of 
scattering bounty indiscriminately, directed it to us ; and 
if the patron be an author, those performances which 
gratitude forbids us to blame, aflection will easily dispose 
us to exalt. 

To these prejudices, hardly culpable, interest adds a 
power always operating, though not always, because not 
willingly, perceived. The modesty of praise gi’aduaUy 
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wears away j and, perhaps, the pride of patronage inay*ho 
in time so increased tliat modest praise will no longer 
please. 

‘‘Many a blandishment was practised upon llajifax, 
which he would never jjLave kpown had he no other at- 
tractions than those of his p.oetry, of which a short time 
has withered the beauties. It would now be esteemed no 
honour by a contributor to the monthly bundles of verses, 
to bo told that, in ^strains either familiar or solemn, he 
sings like Halifax.’* 

I will venture to make a longer quotation from the life 
of Pope, which gives, I thin^, a good impression of his 
manner : — 

“Of his social qualities, if an estimate be made from 
his letters, an opinion too favourable cannot, easily be 
formed ; they exhibit a perpetual awl unclouded (effulgence 
of general benevolence and particular fondness. There is 
nothing but liberality, gratitude, constancy, and tender- 
ness. It has b^en so long said as to be commonly be- 
lieved, that the true characters of men may be found in 
their letters, and that he who writes to his friend lays his 
heart open iTcfore him. 

“But the truth is, that such were the simple friend- 
ships of the Golden Age, and are now the friendships 
only oi(^ children. Very few can boast hearts which 
they dai^ lay open to themselves, and of which, by what- 
ever accident exposed, they do not shun a distinct and 
continued view; and certainly what we liide from our- 
selves, we do not show to our friends. There is, indeed, 
no transaction which offers stronger temptatious to fallacy ^ 
and sophistication than epistolary intercourse. 

^ In the eagerness of conversation, the first emotions of 
the mild often burst out before thev*are considered. In 
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tuKinlfc of business, interest anfl passion have their 
genuine effect ; hut a friendly letter is a calm and deli- 
berate performance in the cdol of ](‘isure, in the stillness 
of solitude, and surely no man sits down by design to 
dejn*(iciate liis own character. 

“ Friendship has no tendency to secure veracity ; for by 
wliom can a man so much wish to be thought bettor than 
he is, as by him whose kindness he desires to gain or 
keep ? Even in writing to the world there is less con- 
straint ; the author is not confronlcd with his reader, and 
takes his chance of approbation among the diffpo'cnt dis- 
])()siiians of mankind ; but 9 letter is addressed to a single 
niiiid, of whi(di the lU'ejudices and jwtialities are known, 
and must therefore please, if not by favouring them, by 
forbt'aring to oj)pose them. To charge those favourable 
rejjrescnt'itions which '*nen give of their own minds, with 
the guilt of hypocrithud falsehood, would sliow more 
severity than knowledge. The writer commonly ])elicv('s 
liims(‘lf. Almost every nlaiAs thoughts while they are 
general are right, and most luiarts are ])uro while tempta- 
tion is away. It is easy to awaken generous sentiments 
in privacy; to despise death wdien there is no danger; to 
glow with hencvolence when there is nothing to he given. 
While such ideas are formed they arc felt, and self-love; 
does not suspe^ct the gleam of virtue to he the n\eteor of 
fancy. 

‘‘If the letters of Pope arc consielerod merely as com- 
positions, they seem to be promcditateal and artificial. It 
is one thing to write, because there is something which 
the mind wishes to discharge ; and another to solicit the 
imagination, because ceremony or vanity requires some- 
thing to be written. Pope confesses his early letters to 
be vitiated with affectation and ambition, To/'knoyr 
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wlietlKjr he disentangle* himself from those ])ervcrtors* of 
cjiistolary integrity, his booh and his life must be set in 
comparison. One of his favourite topics is contempt of 
liis own poetry. For this, if it had been real, he \*u)uld 
deserve no commendatibn ; anfl in this he was certainly 
not sincere, for his high value of himself was sufficienlly 
observed ; and of what could he bo x>roud but of his 
poetry! Ho writes, he says, when ‘he has just nothing 
else to do,* yet Swift complains that he was never at 
leisure for conversation, because ho ‘had always some 
poetical sclieme in his liead.* It was punctually required 
that his writing-box should betset upon his bod before he 
rose; and Lord Oxford*s domestic related that, in the 
dreadful winter of *40, she was called from her bed by 
him four times in one night, to supply him t>dth paper 
lest he should lose a thoi^ht. 

“He pretends insensibility to censure and criticism, 
though it was observed by all who knew him that every 
pamphhit disturbed his quiet, and that his extreme irrita- 
bility laid him oj)cn to perj)etual vexation ; but he wislic'd 
to despise lus critics, and therefore hoped he did d(iS])iso 
them. As he happened to live in two reigns when tlio 
court paid little attention to poetry, he nursed in his 
mind a foolish disestcem of kings, and proclaims that ‘ he 
' never s#es courts.* Yet a little regard sh^wn him by the 
Prince oi Wales melted his obduracy; and he had not 
much to say when he was asked by his lioyal Highness, 

‘ IIoAV ho could love a prince while he disliked kings, * ** 

Johnson’s best poetry is the versified expression of the 
tone of sentiment with which we are already familjar.^ 
The Vanity of Human WUhes is, perhaps, the finest 
poem written since Pope’s time and in Pipe’s manner, 
v^th excention of Goldsmith’s still liner norformances. 
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Johnsoh, it need hardly be said, has not Goldsmith’s 
exquisite fineness of touch and delicacy of sentiment. He 
is often ponderous and verliose, and one feels that the 
mod^ of expression is hot that which is most congenial ; 
and yet the vigour of thought makes itself felt through 
rather clumsy modes of utterance. Here is one of the 
best passages, in which ho illustrates the vanity of mili- 
tary glory 

On wliat foundation stands the warrior’s pride, 

How just his hopes lot Swedish Charles decide ; 

A frame of adamant, a soul of lire, 

No dangers fright him a.id no labours tiro ; 

O’er love, o’er fear, extends his wide domain. 

Unconquer’d lord of pleasure and of pain ; 

No jqys to him pacific sceptres yield, 

Wa^ sounds the trump, he rushes to the field ; 

Behold surrounding kings thei’' i)()weis combine, 

And one capitulate, and one resign : 

Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms m vain. 

Think nothing gain’d,’' ho cries, till nought roiuain ; 

On Moscow’s walls till Gothic standards lly, 

And all be mine beneath the j)olar sky ?” 

The march begins in military state, 

And nations on his eye suspended wait ; 

Stern Famine guards the solitary coast, 

And Winter barricades the realms of Frost. 

Ho comes, nor want nor cold his course delay — 

Hide, blushing glory, hide Pultowa’a day ! 

The vanquish’d hero loaves his broken bands, 

And shows his miseries in distant lands ; 

Condemn’d a needy supplicant to wait, 

While ladies interpose and slaves debate — 

But did not Chance at length her error mend ? 

Did no subverted empire mark his end ? 

. Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound ? 

Or hostile millions press him to the ground ? 

His fall < vac destined to a barren strand, 

A petty fortres^ and a dubi(|us hand ; 
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Hq left the name at* which the world grew pale. 

To point a moral and adorn a tale. 

The concluding passage may also fitly conclude# tliih 
survey of Johnson’s \yriting^ The semtiment is less 
gloomy thin is usual, hut it gives the answer which he 
would have given in his calmer moods to the perplexed 
riddle of life ; and, in some form or other, it is, perhaps, 
the best or the only answer that can be given : — 

AVhere, then, shall Hope and Fear their objects fiiid ? 

•Must dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind ? 

Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate. 

Roll darkling down tho torrent of his fate P 
Must no dislike alarm, no wishes rise ? 

No cries invoke the mercies of the skies ? 

Inquirer cease j petitions yet remain 

Wiiich Heaven may hear, nor doem religion vaii^; 

Still raise for good tfto supplicating roico, 

But leave to Hoavon the measure and the choice 
Safe in Ilis })Owor whose eyes discern afar 
The secret ambush of a specious prayer. 

Implore His aid, in His decisions rest, 

Secure whato’er Ho gives — He gives the best. 

Yet when the scene of sacred presence fires, 

And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 

Obedient passions and a will resign’d ; 

For Love, which scarce collective men can fill ; 

Patience, sovereign o’er transmntod^ill ; 

For Faith, that panting for a happier seat, 

Counts Death kind nature’s signal of retreat. 

These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain. 

These goods Ho grants who grants the power to gain ; 
With these Celestial Wisdom oahns the mind, 

And makes the happiness she does not find. 


THE END, 
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